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This page is set apart for the business department of the INstRucT- 
oR. Onit will be found matters of interest to those interested 
in the success of the INsTRUcTOR and who are co-operating with 
us in our efforts to make it, in every sense,the leading educational 
paper of the world. 








With this number of THE Instructor we send 
bills to all those in arrears. If you receive one 
please favor us with an early remittance of the 
amount due. You have the privilege of paying 
as many years in advance as you wish at the 
rate of 50 cents a year. The price is to be in- 
creased to $1 in the nearfuture. Better take ad- 


vantage of the low rate now. 


ER 


Have you Craig’s Question Book? If not, 
now isthe time to purchase one. We have just 
purchased 20,000 copies of Craig’s at an unheard 
of price, and for a time will be able to furnish it, 
postpaid, with THE Instructor one year at the 
exceedingly low rate of 98 cents. This is 66 
cents less than the price of the book alone, and 


offered for later. The price is soon to be in- 
creased to $1. In the note on page 16 fou will 
notice that the price of the book together with 
THE Instructor is given as 50 cents, whereas it 
should be 98 cents. The error was not noticed 
until after the form containing that page was 


printed. 


Hk 


The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly news- 
paper to be found and asa current topics paper for 
school use has no superior. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year but by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we can furnish it one year, together with the 
Insrrucror at the remarkably low rate of $1.20, should 
the Question Book, as elsewhere offered, also be de- 
sired, send $1.49 for the book, and both papers. If you 
wish toexamine a specimen copy of it write to the 


. 
publishers for one. 


two cents less than THE Instructor will be|—— 


The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Instructor at 75 cents for both. 
Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the 
Independent. Elsewhere we make a very liberal offer 
of these two papers and Craig’s Question Book, all of 
which can be secured for $1.24. 

Fk 


Great Offers. 





On another page the following offers are 
made : 
1. Normal Instructor one year and Craig’s 
Question Book, postpaid 98c. 


tducational Inde- 
pendent, Craig’s Question Book, $1.24 postpaid. 


2. Normal Instructor, 


8. Normal Instructor, the Pathfinder, Craig’ s 
Question Book, $1.49 postpaid. 

4. All three papers and the book, to same 
address, for only $1.64. 
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increase takes place. 





We wish to keep constantly before the minds of all teachers the idea that on account of the proposed 
enlargement of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and other improvements, all of which will begin with the No- 
vember number, the subscription price is to be increased to $1.00. 
announced, but it will occur within two or three months. It is, therefore,important that all present subscribers 
keep their subscriptions paid in advance and all those who contemplate subscribing should do so before the 


The date of thisincrease can not yet be 


Not only bear this in mind, but please do usand your friends the favor of informing teachers of the 
proposed changes in order that they, too, may take advantage of the present rate. 
Subscribers may pay as many years in advance as they desire. 
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October. 





Farewell! these smiling hills must wear 
Too soon their wintry frown, 

And snow-cold winds from off them shake 
The maple’s red leaves down. 

But I shall see a summer sun 
Still setting broad and low; 

The mountain slopes shall blush and bloom, 
The golden water flow. 

A lover's claim is mine on all 
I see, to have and hold— 

The rose-light of perpetual hills 
And sunsets never cold. 

—John G, Whittier. 


RF 


Autumn Indoors. 





Such a wealth of beauty and glory out of 
doors !| Is there anyone who will forget, or who 
does not care to take some of the Autumn light- 
ness indoors? What a transformation may be 
made in every school room when the autumn 
treasures are brought in. The leaves, the 
acorns, the scarlet and orange berries, golden 
rod, sumach, milkweed pods full of silky beauty, 
grasses, cat-tails, fruits, vegetables,—all these 
have a place in the school. With so little 
trouble on our part, Nature will come to us, 
even in our busy hours. The effort which some 
city schools must make to obtain many of these 
common autumn treasures is as nothing com- 
pared with the reward. 

hk 


Recreation in Reading. 





Perhaps recreation is not exactly the word, 
but it comes nearest to suggesting the thought 
we would bring to the minds of teachers. It is 
that they seek frequently lines of reading other 
than those bearing directly upon their work. 
Some teachers seem to think that they are only 
true to their vocation when they confine them- 
selves strictly to pedagogical books and reading 
matter, throughout the school year. 

A certain amount of this is all very well and 
necessary. But the round of school duties year 
after year, and continuous thinking along one 
line, tends often to narrow the mind. 

We do need re-creation of thought very often. 
Then, too, reading of books and of topics far 
removed from our immediate work often gives 
us, indirectly, a mental, a spiritual, uplift and 
aid upon the very matters we deal with in school. 

A little indulgence in the recreation afforded 
by good works of fiction is something all owe to 

themselves. 

4 few books at hand to take up for even the 
brief moments that usually are all busy teachers 





can spare through the week, culling from some 
of the larger truths of life and thought uttered 
by the best poets and writers of the ages,—all 
this cannot help but broaden and strengthen 
teachers’ minds, consequently their work. 

As we may choose our bodily recreations 
poorly or well, so with the mental. 

Let us choose only the best. 


Ry 


Gossip and Petty Rivalries. 





Why is there so much ofthis among teachers ? 
We would like to close our eyes to certain facts 
that come to light from timetotime. We would 
like to think that the teaching profession is too 
high for anyone in it to descend to such things. 
But we know there are many school buildings 
where small jealousies and rivalries flourish— 
where that which we designate as gossip,—any 
floating rumors, disparaging remarks about 
other teachers or principals—find ready discus- 
sion and credence. Why have teachers time for 
this? Have they not better things to think and 
talk about? Life is too short for that which 
leaves it worse than empty. How often a 
rumor, almost or wholly unfounded,spreads and 
grows among a large body of teachers, until it 
works disaster to the one assailed. How fre- 
quently an unfavorable remark of some teacher 
about her principal gets about and creates an 
unpleasantness and lack of harmony throughout 
an entire year. Or, reversing the case, a princi- 
pal’s words about a certain teacher. In both 
cases, perhaps, the words were better unsaid. 
A little more patience and co-operation and all 
might have been well. 

A general spirit of co-operation or pulling to- 
gether, of forbearance, of comradeship in the work, 
—in short, a noble spirit that is high above 
such pettiness, is alone worthy to belong to those 
who call themselves teachers. 

In so large a body of people as the teaching 
profession embraces, little wonder that there are 
mean-spirited and unworthy ones. We believe, 
too, that they are in the minority. But we 
wish the day may be hastened when not even 
a small minority exists. 

Every teacher, in his or her particular school 
this year can help bring about that day when 
gossip and small rivalries shall have no place 
for existence. 

KR 
Keeping After School. 





It is not a very good habit to fall into, that of 
keeping either your pupils or yourselves after 
school. When we say habit, we realize that 
many teachers actually do this thing largely 
from a matter of habit, rather than necessity or 
because of its value. If used as an occasional 
punishment for pupils, we think it very good. 
Pupils then really feel it a punishment to be de- 
tained beyond school hours, and usually profit 
accordingly. But for ‘‘steady diet’’ it soon loses 
force. And it is a question whether school 





hours are not sufficiently long as they are, with. 
out any additions. For the younger pupils, at 
least, there should be no prolonging of the hours 


‘gave in extreme cases. ~ 


Then, too, something depends upon the kind 
of school rooms in which you keep your pupils 
Some rooms are so poorly ventilated, so dingy 
and unhomelike, it is truly a severe punishment 
to remain any length of time in them. On the 
other hand, we know of many rooms so bright, 
so fresh and cheery, so homelike and even beau- 
tiful, that it is really more of a pleasure than 
punishment to be detained therein. 

All this does not go to prove that we advocate 
the first sort of rooms because of the genuine 
punishment they inflict, nor deprecate the latter 
for the opposite reason. We only wish there 
was no keeping of any school hours in the rooms 
first mentioned. And we think that in the 
second instance, when pupils are kept for pun- 
ishment, the quiet, solitary moments, surrounded 
by this geriuine atmosphere, should prove very 
helpful. 

There are few cases of need for detention as a 
rule in these ideal schools. Also, teachers of 
such rooms know how and when to keep after 
school, know whether to assign some hard tasks 
for these after hours, or to require the pupils to 
sit quietly and think. 

As to teachers remaining long after school, 
each must best judge according to cir- 
cumstances. But we would like to suggest that 
teachers, if possible, should arrange their work 
so as to avoid all lingering in the school room. 
The fresh air and entire change of atmosphere 
often better prepares for the next day's work, 
than too long hours spent in the school. We 
strongly deprecate the -habit some principals 
make of having long and frequent Teachers’ 
Meetings at close of the afternooon session. 

There seems to be the same principle involved 
as in business life. After-hours are at times 
necessary in any occupation. But those business 
firms which make a practice of working days, 
nights and Sundays are in the long run scarcely 
the gainers over those which keep regular hours. 
So in the schools. When principal and teachers 
are constantly prolonging their working hours 
they are as a rule tired, worn and worried. And 
what does it profit? Or, is thisaduty ? System, 
forethought, faithful work and reasonable hours 
for that work, and less keeping after school ! 

Kk 

Probably no other science is today claiming so 
much attention on the part of all classes of peo- 
ple as Sociology. Three books, each occupying 
a field of its own, have been within the last few 
years among the chief agents in promoting 
popular interest in this most important field of 
thought—Bellamy’s ‘‘Looking Backward, ’’ Ely’s 
‘Social Aspects of Christianity,”? and Kidd's 
‘Social Evolution.”’ ‘‘Equality,’’ a sequel to 
‘‘Looking Backward,” has recently appeared 
from the pen of the same author, and is receiving 
a large share of merited attention. The latest 
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and best on this subject in periodic literature is 
a series of articles by Walter Wyckoff, entitled 
“The Workers, an Experiment in Reality.’’ 
Mr. Wyckoff is a graduate of Princeton Univer- 
sity, who left a home of wealth and refinement 
to spend about two years among the laboring 
classes in different parts of the country, making 
himself as one of them, and doing the same 
work as that in which they were engaged. He 
is thus able to write of them from their own 
standpoint—a thing which has long been 
desirable. Skilled labor has many champions 
from among its own ranks, but unskilled labor 
has for the first time received the attention 
needed. In the first installment Mr. Wyckoff 
describes his efforts to adjust himself to his 
changed surroundings, and to find a way of ap- 
proach to those with whom he sought to asso- 
ciate. The second installment treats of the con- 
ditions found when an unskilled laborer working 
on the ruins of an old building at West Point. 
Mr. Wyckoff’s style is entertaining, his subject- 
matter intensely interesting, and the series will 
be of great permanent value. The books above 
named, and this series of articles (Scribner’s for 
August) would be asource of inspiration and 
profit to any teacher. 


Lk 


Perhaps the scientific subject of secondary in- 
terest is Evolution. Interest in this subject 
practically began with Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of 
Species,’’? but it has since received almost con- 
stant treatment at the hands of the most skillful 
thinkers of two continents. It is not so much a 
science per se, as a philosophical principle un- 
derlying all science. From revolutionizing such 


sciences as astronomy, geology and biology, it| 


has aspired to conquer the field of theology also. 
Time alone can reveal what the end shall be. 
One of the most important discussions which 
has recently appeared on this subject is from the 
pen of Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Le- 
land Stanford Junior University, in the ‘‘Arena’’ 
for August. Dr Jordan isarecognized authority 
in several departments of science, and ‘‘Evo- 
lution : What it is and What it is Not,’’ receives 
most able treatment at his hands. As teachers 
will have more and more to do, not only with the 
word itself, but with all for which the word 
stands, such a complete bounding of the field of 
Evolution as Dr. Jordan gives will be of the 
greatest utility. 
Fy 

‘‘The Future of the Red Man”’ is one of the 
finest productions ever received from the mind 
and pen of an American Indian. Its author is 
Simon Pokagon, last chief of the Pottawattamie 
Pokagon band of the Algonquin nation. It is 
such a true revelation of the Indian character, is 
so finely written, and is of such real historic 
value, as to be well worth perusal and preser- 
vation by every American citizen. Many of its 
suggestions respecting racial problems are 
worthy of farther thought and investigation. It 





could be used to most excellent advantage in the 
history or civil government class. It appears in 
the ‘‘Forum”’ for August. 

FF 

The discussions over the action of the board 
of trustees of Brown University in requesting 
President Andrews to resign, occupy large space 
in both the August and September magazines. 
The incident is the most important which has 
recently occurred in the educational world. It 
is of special significance because of the fact that 
an American principle—the principle of freedom 
of thought and of speech, is at stake, at least so 
far as it relates to the word of instructors. The 
matter received some attention some months ago 
when Professor Richard T. Ely was forced to re- 
sign the chair of Political Economy in Chicago 
University. Whatever the direct outcome of 
the matter may be, indirectly it cannot help be- 
ing beneficial. It will give courage to teachers 
of all grades, not only to desire but to seek the 
attainment of originality in thought and inde- 
pendence in expression. The profession will. 
thus be lifted a notch higher in its effectiveness 
as a force of civilization and culture. Teachers 
can follow the development of the case with in- 
terest and profit. 

a 
THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 

The ‘‘New England Magazine’ has an article 
on ‘‘Washington Irving’s Services to American 
History.’’ It would serve a good purpose as 
supplementary reading in the history class. In 
the same way the Civil Government class could 
use the ‘‘Inauguration,”’ a well-written paper in 
‘‘Harper’s.’? Both these classes could unite for 
a joint lesson on ‘‘Progress of the United States,’’ 
by W. G. Mulhall, F. 8. 8., the great English 


statistician. This is the fourth paper ina series, 


and is confined to the ‘‘Prairie States.’’ It ap- 
pears in the “North American Review.’’ Those 
interested in great engineering enterprises where 
dynamite is used for blasting, or in the bomb- 
throwing anarchists and other would-be mur- 
derers of society, can learn much concerning its 
manufacture by reading a paper on the subject 
in ‘‘McClure’s. But of interest and profit to all 
classes is a paper in‘‘Harper’s’’ entitled‘‘A State 
in Arms against a Caterpillar.’’ 
Kk 


The November Instructor. 





This (the October number) closes Volume Six 
of the Norma Instructor. Commencing with 
the November number, we shall present to our 
readers some of the best educational writers in 
the United States. 

The departments of Citizenship, American 
Literature, Kindergarten and School-Room 
Helps will be conducted by the same persons 
whose names appear under the respective head- 
ings in this month’s issue. Mrs. Ency Coleman 
Caryl of Kalamazoo, Mich., will have a very in- 
teresting article on Discipline in the November 





number, and will continue to furnish articles on 
the same subject in future numbers. Mrs. 
Partridge will continue her series on ‘The 
Science of Things Familiar; Miss Anna L. 
Moore will furnish an article upon Geography, 
Miss Lillian M. Cherry will conduct one or more 
pages on the study of Birds and the subject of 
Drawing will be ably treated by D. R. Augsburg, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

L. Seely, Ph. D.,author of the Grube Method 
of teaching numbers, is to furnish a series of 
articles during the coming year. His initial 
article, ‘‘Politeness in American Children,’’ will 
appear in the November number. Miss Ella 
Jacobs, Supervising Principal of Warner School, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is to furnish a series of arti- 
cles on Natural [History. Her November article 
will be ‘Cicadas not Locusts.’? Frederic M. 
Giles of the University of Chicago will furnish an 
article upon Psychology ; M. V. O’Shea, late of 
University of Pedagogy of Buffalo; Emma F. 
Bates, Kix-Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of North Dakota; L. W. Colwell, Prin. Linne 
School, Chicago; Cora Greenwood, Assistant 
Supervisor of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. ; Mrs. 
Ellen E. Kenyon Warner, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
many others have prepared articles for the No- 
vember number. The Friday Afternoon [xer- 
cises suitable for Thanksgiving will be an especial 
feature of this number. Several pages will be 


-devoted to Methods, Aids and Devices, especially 


for Primary Grades. 

Many of the articles will be fully illustrated, 
and withal the November number will far excel 
any previous number and will be alone worth 
the subscription price for an entire year. 

sntiieiescechatelplisiniaanasinitions 
Two or More Years in Advance. 





We are frequently asked, ‘‘May I subscribe 
more than one year in advance at present rate ?”’ 

Any person sending 50 cents now, for each 
year, can secure NorMAL Instructor for as many 
years as it may be desired. Hundreds are pay- 
ing two years in advance, many others from 
three to five years in advance,and some even ten 
years. 

We really prefer to accept subscriptions for 
not more than two years at present rate, but 
place no limit on it. 

We are, however, perfectly willing to accept 
them for this period and would suggest that all 
who wish to secure the INstrucror for two 
years, for same amount as will a little later be 
charged for one year, send in $1.00 at once. 

For any number of years remit as follows : 

One year 50 cents. 
Two years $1.00. 
Three years $1.50. 
Four years $2.00. 
Five years $2.50. 
Ten years $5.00. 

Agents are allowed commission on only the 
first year’s subscription when securing sub- 
scriptions for more than one year. 
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By A. M. Hyde, Oberlin, Ohio. 








In drawing objects in perspective it is well to 
first draw an outline of the type solid which re- 
sembles the object, properly observing principles 
of perspective, after which the drawing may be 
modified into the object desired. This exercise 
should always be required of pupils until famil- 
iar objects can be correctly drawn without hesi- 

T.b tation. Notice the 

Ab iio square plinths re- 

presented in Fig. 

6, one in parallel 

and the other in 

- angular perspec- 

tive, ‘and observe 
how they are 
modified — into 


book forms, 

which are more fully developed in Fig. 7. Note 
especially the converging lines in both figures. 
In drawing the type solids and their modifica- 


Tis. 


tions it is well to 
place them in var- 
ious positions from 
theeye. When the 
pupil has acquired 
some knowledge of 
the principles of 
- perspective, it will be found valuable to require 
him to draw an object from a picture, represent- 
ing the object in some definite required position. 

In the accompanying figures some of the sim- 
pler modifications of the type solids are repre- 








sented. In Fig. 8 are modifications of the 
cylinder ; in Fig. 9 is one of the hemisphere ; 





in Fig. 10 of the pyramid ; in Fig. 11 of the 
cone; in Fig. 12 of the triangular prism ; and 
in Fig. 13 of the square prism. 

Other modifications of the type solids will 
readily suggest themselves to the teacher. The 


Pig. 10 





modifications should be taken up as soon as the 
solids themselves can be drawn well. 
In Fig. 14 is represented a group of objects. 





Notice that the sphere is shaded by means of 
curved lines, while plane surfaces are shaded by 
| the use of straight lines. Observe the form of 


Big. re 
ese 





the shading, and also the shadows cast, by this 
group and the objects in the other figures. 
In Fig. 15 notice how all lines converge toward 


Vg. t 8 





the vanishing point. The principle of conver- 
gence necessitates the apparent difference in 
length of the poles, while the apparent difference 
in distances between the poles is necessitated by 











the principle of foreshortening, as referred to in 
the September Insrrucror. 





en 
What You Can Do. 





THE Instructor, not yet having finished its 
sixth volume, has passed all its competitors in 
the field of educational journalism and boasts the 
largest circulation of any magazine of that class 
in the world. But it is not yet satisfied, and is 
determined that many thousands still shall be 
added to its list of subscribers. We want a 
permanent paid list of 100,000 subscribers, and 
in view of what has been accomplished so far it 
is not anticipating very much when these figures 
will be reached. To accomplish this result we 
confidently ask the co-operation and assistance 
of those who are now subscribers. ; 

How can you aid us? You each have some 
teacher friends who do not take Tur Instructor. 
Call their attention to it. Tell them how you 
enjoy it and what benefit you get from it. Call 
their special attention to the magnificent offer 
weare now making, and which remains open 
only for a limited time. Show them how they 
can get Craig’s Question Book—the best in its 
line—and Tue Instructor for only 98c. Tell 
them that with the November number Tue In- 
STRUCTOR is to have eight more pages, new de- 
partments, stronger features, better writers, and 
to be improved generally in appearance and con- 
tents. Also explain that in a short time its 
subscription price is to be advanced trom 50 cents 
to $1, and that they should get on the list before 
the advance takes place. There is hardly a sub- 
scriber who cannot bring another with him. And 
what a tremendous addition that would mean to 
our ranks, and what a benefit to all interested 
—to readers old and new. 

Just do your part and see what the result will 
be. Do it this month. » 
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By Anna L. Moore, Madison, Wis. 








Analysis of Sentences. 


Sentences are classified according to their use, 
as declarative, interrogative and imperative. 
Some authorities add exclamatory. 

Sentences are classified according to their con- 
struction, as simple, complex, compound, and 
compound-complex. 

The analysis of the simple sentence presents 
no difficulties. The separation of complex and 
compound sentences into their component parts ; 
the assignment of their respective values to the 
various clauses and minor elements, presents as 
many perplexities, usually as there are such 
sentences to be considered. 

It may be well to make a distinction between 
a sentence and a clause, since a clause is also a 
sentence, inasmuch as it contains a subject and 
predicate ; by clauses we usually refer to those 
incomplete sentences which when connected form 
the more complicated complex and compound 
sentences. The same term is used when refer- 
ring to the equal (in value) members of a com- 
pound sentence. 

A complex sentence contains one independent 
proposition and one or more dependent clauses. 

A compound sentence consists of two or more 
independent clauses connected by co-ordinate 
connectives, or whose connection is indicated by 
certain punctuation marks. 

A compound-complex sentence is one whose 
members are composed of a combination of 
simple with complex sentences, or of a series of 
complex sentences. 

The complex sentence is really the most difli- 
cult to analyze. It is true that some of the 
phrase elements of the simple sentence require 
study, but the clause elements are much more per- 
plexing, since their use, construction, composition 
and mode of connection must all be considered. 

Of the dependent clauses, the adjective-clause 
is the simplest in its construction. It has the 
force of either an attributive or appositive adjec- 
tive and follows the substantive which it quali- 
fies. These clauses are introduced by a relative 
pronoun or by those conjunctions sometimes 
termed relative adverbs. A relative adverb is 
one which may be used in the place of a relative 
pronoun governed by a proposition ; as, ‘“The 
city where he lived,’’ instead of ‘‘The city in which 
he lived.”’ 

Adverb-clauses have the uses and limitations 
of the simple adverbial elements with the excep- 
tion that they seldom modify the meaning of an 
adverb, unless to express degree. The adverb- 





and is introduced by a corresponding number} In clauses of all kinds the connective that is 
and variety of conjunctions. It is difficult to|frequently omitted, without regard to its being 
make an absolute classification of adverb-clauses | a relative pronoun or a pure conjunction. For 
and their introductory conjunctions because the| this reason many prepositions, formerly connect- 
classes shade into one another according to the ives in the general sense pertaining to all prepo- 
meaning to be conveyed. The following list) sitions, have acquired the force of conjunctions. 
with examples illustrates these most common-/ For a similar reason which sometimes relates to 
ly used. Adverb clauses of :— a clause as its antecedent ; as, He did not come, 
(1) Place: He lay where he fell. which I greatly regretted. 
(2) Time: Make hay while the sun shines. In the analysis of the sentences, not only the 
(3) Manner and degree : He does as he likes. grammatical relation of the various elements is 
They are better than we had expected. to be considered but the sentence as a whole as 
(4) Cause: Since you say it, we believe it. an expression of the meaning of the author. It 
(5) Result—Effect : He was so weak that he jis often impossible to grasp that meaning if the 
fell. sentence is withdrawn from its context, especially 
(6) Condition and concession: If you are if the author is given to originality in his style 
honest, you will be respected. He could not do | of composition. 
it, though he tried hard. An experienced teacher relates that a pupil 
(7) End or purpose: He died that we might} who was unable to solve a problem in arithmetic 
live. found that a grammatical analysis of the state- 
Frequently the conjunction introducing ad-| ment of the problem helped to clear up the diffi- 
verb-clauses has a correlative adverb of related | culty. 
meaning in the clause modified by the depen-| One of the late grammars—Sheldon’s—makes 
dent clause. This adverb has somewhat the this distinction in regard to compound sentences : 
same relation to the conjunction that the ante-| ‘‘Compound sentences may be divided into two 
cedent bears toward the relative pronoun, as :} general classes, co-ordinate and illative. 
Where the bee sucks there suck 1; When the| ‘In co-ordinate sentences the members have 
heart beats no more, then the life ends; As I) no grammatical dependence, but are connected 
entered, so will I retire. to show natural sequence of thought, comparison, 
Adverbs of manner or degree are usually follow- | contrast, etc. They may be classed as :—(1) 
ed by correlative conjunctions: such and so are) Copulative ; (2) Disjunctive; (3) Antithetic or 
followed by that: soand as by as; comparative| Adversative. 
adverbs are followed by than. ‘‘The copulative sentence consists of two or 
Substantive clauses, like nouns, may be|imore members having no logical dependence, 
used :— but expressing a natural sequence, one independ- 
(1) As subject of a verb; as, What they say | ent statement added to another; as, Appoint a 
is not to the point. time for everything, and do everything in its time. 
(2) As object ofa verb ; as, I know not what; ‘‘The disjunctive sentence consists of two or 
I shall do. more members united, but having their meaning 
(3) As predicate noun; as, He is precisely | distributed ; as, He must return soon or his 
what he seems. affairs will go wrong. He will neither go him- 
(4) In apposition (either with a substantive! self, nor permit anyone else to go. 
in the nominative or in the objective case). (a)! ‘When two members of a compound sentence 
The fact that it was done by him is apparent. | express contrast or opposition, the sentence is 
(b) His letter is to the purport that he will soon | called antithetic or adversative ; as, Wise men lay 
arrive. up knowledge ; but the mouth of the foolish is 
(5) As object of a preposition ; as, You err in| near destruction. 
that you think so. ‘*Tllative sentences are those in which a second 
The clause construction which most nearly! member stands in some logical relation to the 
follows the analogy of the adverbial-objective is first, to express cause, conclusion, or effect ; as, 
the clause introduced by that (occasionally lest) I believed, therefore I have spoken.’’ 
which is added directly to the modified verb, l. —_—. 
adjective or noun; as, They insisted that we 50 cents now buys Normal Instructor one year— 
should stay. it is to be increased to $1.00. 
The words which are particularly connected - eo --- 
with substantive clauses as connectives are. the| 50 cents now buys Normal Instructor one year— 
compound relative pronouns and pronominal | it is to be increased to $1.00. 
adjectives, with their corresponding adverbs : aaa 
P | 50 cents now buys Normal Instructor one year— 
namely, who (whose, whom,) what, whici ;' ij. to be increased to $1.00. 
when, where, whence, whither, why, how; een 
whoever, whosoever, whenever, and similar ad-| 55 cents now buys Normal Instructor one year— 
verbs. it is to be increased to $1.00. 
The conjunction that is very commonly used +--+ 
for the purpose of introducing substantive-clauses | 




















50 cents now buys Normal Instructor one year— 


clause, like the adverb, is used for many purposes | of varying constructions. it is to be increased to $1.00. 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








The Metric System. 





John Quincy Adams said that the metric 
system is ‘‘the greatest invention of human in- 
genuity since that of printing.’’ 

Most of our ablest educators claim that a com- 
plete introduction of the system would be a sav- 
ing of a whole year in the school-life of every |1 
child. It is just as much simpler than all other 
systems as our money system is simpler than the 
English system. 

All that is wanting to make it just as familiar 
and easy as United States money is its compul- 
sory use. Theonly reason why it is difficult for 
most teachers and students lies in the fact that 
in most schools the subject is slighted and treated 
as a sort of side issue, if indeed it be treated at 
all. Now the only way to geta people into 
using the system is to educate them toit. It was 
legalized by the United States in 1866, but the 
only way to ever bring it into practice isto make 
it compulsory. Then we would learn it and be 
glad of it... The only thing that makes us hang 
to the old system is custom. Habit isa difficult 
thing to quit. 

We need to be ‘‘Keeleyized’’ in our system of 
denominate numbers and then we will remain 
cured. The saving to the business world in a 
single year can scarcely be estimated. Nearly 
all the foreign business of the United States is 
conducted with nations having the metric system. 
The old system of measures grew out of necessity 
and developed slowly. They lacked precision 
because they lacked science. They were incon- 
venient in their application and difficult to retain. |] 
The unit and the scale are the main things to be 
considered in a system. 

They should be marked with precision and 


] 





standard is kept at Paris. 
39.3707904 inches and corresponds very closely 
to our yard. The tables are easy to remember 
when the prefixes are understood. 


four decimeters square. 


Its length is 


The system has been adopted in Germany, 


Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, Greece, British 
India, Turkey, Mexico, Brazil and other States 
of South America and is in use in the United 
‘| States and other countries to some extent. 


EXERCISES, 





1. Construct a measure one decimeter in 


length, dividing it into centimeters. 


2. Using this measure, find the length of your 


geography in the nearest whole number of deci- 


neters. The width in centimeters. 
3. How many millimeters long is your lead 


pencil ? 


4. How many meters wide is the schoolroom ? 
5. Measure your desk in decimeters. 

6. Is your schoolroom a dekameter long? 

7. Draw a line two centimeters long and divide 


one centimeter into millimeters. 


. Draw a square one centimeter each way an 
8. Draw a square one centimet h way and 


divide it into square millimeters. 


9°. How many square meters in a square dek- 


ameter ? 


10. In land measure what is asquare dekameter 


called ? 


11. What is the size of a hectar in square deka- 


meters ? 


12. Define centar in metric terms. 

13. Which would you rather have, an acre of 
and or a hectar of land? 

14. How many ares in the school grounds ? 

15. Draw a figure to represent a cubical box 


each edge of which is a centimeter. 


16. How many cubic centimeters ina chalk 


box ? 


17. Make a box containing a liter. 

Directions: Take a piece of cardboard, say 
Draw a square of dotted 
ines near the center one decimeter each way. 


Upon each side of this square construct another 
square of the same size, thus making a cross 
shaped figure three decimeters each way. Cut out 


These conditions are known not to'the whole figure with a sharp knife and half 


regularity. 
exist in the old system. | 
numbers are used in the English system and | | 
ours and all these without any fixed law. 

Although science might give exactness to the 
old plan, she could do nothing for regularity or 
Reform was the only way out of 
the difficulty. Theresult was the metric system. 
The idea originated in France in 1528. Nothing 
was done until 1790 when Talleyrand proposed 
to the Assembly of France the idea of forming a 
new system with a single standard. 

A committee of noted European mathematic- 
ians.was appointed to select a standard. They 


simplicity. 





Some thirty different: through at the dotted lines. 


Fold into a box 
and it will have a capacity of one liter. 

18. Make the table for measure of capacity. 

19. A tight box like the one made would con- 


tain a weight of water at its greatest density of 
one kilogram. 


20. When has water its greatest density ? 
21. What would the water weigh in a box con- 


taining 1 cubic meter? 


22. What term under the metric system is used 


where each of the following is commonly used : 


Yard ; mile ; sq. rd.; cord; pound ; bushel; ton ? 
23. What is the weight of a five cent nickel 


reported for a standard the ten-millionth part of piece? 
the distance from the equator to the north pole | 24. Make of tin foil a weight the size ofa five cent 


to be measured on the meridian of Paris. 
‘‘meter’’ (Pro.-mater). 


unit was called 


The _ nickel. 
The) part is a gram, the unit of weight. 


Divide it into five equal parts and each 





25. What is the meaning of each of the Latin 
submultiples used in this system ? 

26. What is the meaning of each. Greek sub- 
multiple? 4 

27. How heavy will a letter weigh by the metric 
system that will go by mail for two cents? 

28. How many cubic meters in a rick of hay 
weighing three tons? 

29. Can you measure time by the metric sys- 
tem? Is any change desirable in our time 
measure? Why? 

30. What United States coin is two centimeters 
in diameter ? 


RK 


Some Practical Rules in Mensuration. 





(1) Equilateral Triangles : 

Area= 

1. (Side)? X.4383. 

2. (Altitude)?--1.732. 
Altitude—= 

1. Sidex.866 

2. V Area X 1.732. 
Side= 

1. Altitude. 866. 


2. V Area+.433 
2. Circle. : 
(a) Side of a square having equal area= 


Diameter X.8862. 
(b) Diameter of circle having area of a 
square—Side X 1.1283. 
(c) Side of an inscribed square=Diameter 
x.7071. 
(d) Area of inscribed square==2( Radius) ?. 
(e) Circumference about an _ inscribed 
square—Side of square X.2251. 
(f) Inscribed equilateral triangle. 
1. Side—Diameter x .866 
2. Area= 
1. Area of circlex.4138, or 
2. (Radius)? x 1.299 
(g) Diameter of largest three inscribed 
equal circles=diameter of circle 
2.155. 
7K 
Sark’s Theorem. 





Prof. 8. M. Sark of Derby, Ohio, claims the 
following rule to be original with himself : 

‘*One of the prime factors of a number is always 
equal to or less than its square root.”’ 

This rule becomes very useful in factoring 
numbers which do not readily show a - factor. 
The usual way has been to keep trying different 
prime numbers until one was found or the num- 
ber proved prime. 

By this rule we have a limit—a stopping 
point. When no factor is found up to the square 
root, or the number nearest to the square root, 
there will not be any such factor and it is of no 
use to try further. 

Take for example 49. Its square root is 7. 
Then will one of its prime factors be equal to or 
less than 7. By trial it is found tobe?. Again 
take 36. Its square root is 6. Then will one of its 
prime factors be less than six for 6 is not prime. 
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By F. J. VanHoesen, Oakfield, N. Y. 








“Tt is to the interest of all the citizens that every 
child in the State shall have so much education as shall 
enable it to comprehend our political institutions, and 
to follow intelligently some useful industry.”’ 


The Citizen and the Campaign. 





(October Lessons in Citizenship.) 





The campaign is the harvest season of politics. 
The first-fruits are gathered at the primaries, 
while the harvest-home is the song sung by the 
telegraph wires as the election returns are flashed 
across the country. 
that the principal political duties of the majority 
of citizens must be performed, if performed at all. 
As political activity is the sternest duty and 
highest privilege of citizenship, special prepara- 
tion for ‘‘campaigning’’ would seem almost a 
necessity. 

First, as to the matter of duty. There is at 
present, especially in Yural communities, a 
strong tendency toward neglect in the use of the 
elective franchise. That this political indiffer- 
ence is a menace to the safety of our form of 
government, none can doubt. It demands, and 
ought at once to receive, effectual resistance. 
This can only be given through training the 
coming suffragists in the true principles of po- 
litical responsibility. With the right to vote 
goes the responsibility to exercise the right at 
every opportunity and according to the highest 
knowledge which may be acquired. To refuse 
to vote is to play the Benedict Arnold—to sell 
our country for ease and convenience, if not for 
gold. This is not only true in regard to the act 
of casting a ballot at the polls on election day, 
but it is also true in regard to the presence of 
voters at the primaries and at the town meetings. 


It is during the campaign |. 


is not to be lightly esteemed or blindly refused. 
Common humanity demands that it be eagerly 
grasped and used to the utmost of its possi- 
bilities. 

As to campaign dangers. They lie chiefly in 
an unwarranted adherence to party. Not that 
disloyalty to party is a virtue; but that blind 
loyalty is a vice. That form of partisanism 
which forbids our reading the papers and listen- 
ing to the speakers of other political creeds will 
do us nothing but harm, and can do others 
nothing of good. Good citzenship demands that 
we enlarge our political horizon. Nor can we 
longer in this country limit the possible po- 
litical creeds to two, or three, or several, as has 
been so often demanded. Necessity, either real 
or imagined, has and will cause others tospring 
up, and their very existence demands our at- 
tention and study. An honest investigation is 
the only way to accomplish their overthrow if 
they are false ; and if true, it can but lead either 





more usual result is that no real effect is pro- 
duced, or that a considerable display of temper 
is shown. To properly conduct such conver- 
sation at least three things are necessary: (1) a 
knowledge of actual facts; (2) a readiness to 
acknowledge the truths advanced by an oppo- 
nent ; and (3) a controlling desire for Truth to 
triumph. Except there be knowledge of facts 
backed up by reliable authority, there is no 
certain lever of power by which we can move 
our opponent from his position. Nor can we 
scarcely ever expect to have all the truth on our 
side. In deciding what our position shall be on 
the several political questions, we are neither to 
select the entirely good from the entirely bad, 
nor to choose the lesser of two evils ; but rather 
are we to decide which position has the most 
truth to support it in view of all the contingent 
circumstances. Oftentimes a position which 
might be correct on general principles would not 
be permissable under the peculiar existing cir- 





to their adoption as a whole, or to the embodi- 
ment of their characteristic features in the plat- 
forms of the older and larger parties—either of | 
which results is not at all to be feared so long as | 
the cause of Truth is promoted. 

If the teacher has instilled the above princi- 
ples into the child-mind, much has been done | 
for the purifying of twentieth-century politics. | 
A mock campaign is of great utility. 


* 
The Citizen as an Agitator. 





The subject of the campaign naturally leads 
up to the question of agitation. This is the 
chief method of arousing political interest and 
enthusiasm. It always has had, and always 
must have, a large place in the politics of every | 
people. It is the principal safeguard against 
political lethargy and inactivity. It acts as a 
sort of tonic to the political system—a fall medi- | 
cine for the toning-up of the citizen. There is, 
no room for discussion over the propriety or 
efficiency of agitation. It is the most direct way | 
of getting at the truth. Especially is it the most. 
direct way to get at that particular truth which | 








And more. The same principle includes the 
women in those states where the law provides an 
opportunity for them to vote either in the state, | 


municipal or school elections. The question as | 


| 





to whether they do or do not believe in woman’s force which separates the butter from the milk. judiciously. 


suffrage has nothing whatever to do with the 
matter. There is the opportunity for them to 


is applicable to the solving of present problems. | 
It is also the most direct and eflective way of, 
getting at error and overthrowing it. Agitation | 
is the moral dasher in the political churn—the | 

But there is room for discussion in regard to. 
the methods used in agitation. It is false meth- | 


cumstances. Then duty would lead us to accept, 
for the time at least, another position, providing, 
of course, that there was nothing morally wrong 
in it. Andif our impelling motive is party 
rather than truth, we can scarcely expect to 
either convince or convert any. We may be 
able to defend our own position with great skill, 
but further than this it will be next to impossi- 
ble to go. In politics as in everything else 
truth is the sharpest weapon both of offense and 
defense. 

Public meetings, because of the comparative 
ease with which they are conducted, and the 
consequent enthusiasm of numbers, are among 
the most effective means of agitation. They 
should, however, never be of the mud-throwing 
variety. To use them asa means of ridiculing 
and blaspheming other parties can only weaken 
the cause they were held to promote. Here, as 
everywhere, it must be remembered that truth 
alone can convince. Every public political 
meeting should aim to make points and arouse 
enthusiasm for the party represented. If noth- 
ing good can be said of political opponents, 
either individually or collectively, it were better 
to ignore them entirely. A word of commen- 
dation, instead of being feared, may often be 
turned to the highest account when used 
A .laugh at the expense of an 
opponent at a public meeting is often turned in- 
to a laugh at one’s own expense at the polls. 


. e,e . . . | . . . ’ LPB b S e 
exercise a political right, and opportunity is but ods that make agitation an evil and thwart the| The political press is in serious need of re- 


duty viewed from the standpoint of privilege. | 


purposes for which it is conducted. Political 


generation. It is difficult for the average citi- 


If true citizens, they will either perform their agitation has three principal fields of action— zen to form an honest opinion with such an 
Y | . . . . | . . . 
duty or demand that the law be changed. Un-! private conversation, public meetings, and the array of campaign lies in prose, poetry, and car- 


til the latter is done they have no right to neg-' 
lect the former. 

Second, as to the matter of privilege,—for to 
view it from both standpoints is not only legiti- 
mate, but necessary. The exercise of political 
rights, and especially the right of suffrage, is 
one of the most effectual ways by which to pro- 
mote the ‘‘greatest good to the greatest number. ”’ 


An opportunity for accomplishing so much good conduct private political conversation. The) paper which disagrees with your opinions. 


press. We will review these briefly and in. 


order. 

Private conversation, when properly con- 
ducted, is, perhaps, the most productive of re- 
sults. It is often the entering wedge to a change 
of views, or to a decided strengthening of the 
views already held. But the great difficulty lies 
in the inability of so many persons to properly 





toon, asis daily spread before him. There seems, 
however, but one way out of the dilemma at pres- 
ent. That way is to read only the least sen- 
sational and better papers, and to select at least 
one of these from each party. Then by careful 
comparison and weighing of testimony we will 
not go far astray. Itis almost fatal to honest 
judgment in politics or anything else to take no 
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By Miss E. H. Turpin, Antlers, Va. 








William Cullen Bryant. 





“The father of our song.” 
“The American Wordsworth.,”’ 


MATERIAL. 


Required: Selected poems, including ‘‘Thana- 
topsis,”” ‘‘The Death of the Flowers,’’ ‘‘The 
Forest Hymn,’’ ‘‘To the, Fringed Gentian,”’ 
‘The Song of Marion’s Men,” ‘‘The Yellow 
Violet,’’ ‘“To a Water Fowl,”’ ‘‘Autumn Woods,”’ 
*‘The Planting of the Apple Tree.” 

Reference: ‘‘The Ages,’’ ‘‘Monument Moun- 
tain,’ “June,” ‘Sella,’ ‘“‘The Little People of 
the Snow,’’ ‘“‘A Hymn of the Sea,”’ ‘‘The Flood 
of-Years,’’ and other poems; selections from 
his ‘‘Prose Writings’ —Essays, Tales, Orations 
and Letters of Travel. 

Biographical: ‘‘Life of W. C. Bryant’’ by 
Parke Godwin (D. Appleton & Co.); ‘‘W. C. 
Bryant,’’? (American Men of Letters Series) by 
John Bigelow, (IIoughton, Mifflin & Co. ); 
“Sketch and Study of Bryant’s Works’’ by 
Symmington, and ‘‘W. C. Bryant,’’ in a series 
of ‘‘American Authors,’’ by David J. Hill. In 
the way of autobiography, there is little; the 
student will read with interest Bryant’s article 
“‘The Boys of my Boyhood,”’’ in St. Nicholas for 
December, 1876, and the autobiographical 
chapter in Godwin’s ‘‘Life.”’ 

CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS. 

1794, November 3. William Cullen Bryant, 
the second of the seven children of Peter and 
~ Sarah Snell Bryant, was born in Cummington, 
Mass. 

1807. His first poem appeared in the 
‘‘Hampshire Gazette.” 

1808. ‘‘The Embargo,’’ a political satire. 

1810. Entered the sophomore class of Wil- 
liams College ; became acquainted with Words- 
worth’s ‘‘Lyrical Ballads.”’ 


1811. Left college, after a stay of only seven 
months. 

1812. Wrote ‘“Thanatopsis ;’’? began to study 
law. 


1815. Admitted to the bar, practiced at 
Plainfield, Mass. ; wrote ‘‘To a Waterfowl.’’ 


1817. Opened a law office in Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 

1820. His father died. 

1821. He married Frances Fairchild ; wrote 


“The Ages,”’ his longest poem ; published his 
first volume of poems. 

1825. Gave up the practice of law, and went 
to New York as editor of ‘‘The New York Re- 
view and Atheneum,” a literary magazine. 





1826. Became editor of ‘‘The New York 
Evening Post,’’ which position he retained for 
fifty years. 

1834. Went to Europe, where he remained 
two years. 

1848. Visited the Southern states ; bought a 
country home hear Roslyn, Long Island. 

1845. Went to Europe. 

1849. Visited Cuba, and made a third trip 
to Europe. ¢ 


1850. ‘‘Letters of a Traveler.’’ 

1852. Went to Palestine. 

1857. Visited Europe for the fifth time. 

1859. ‘Letters from Spain and other coun- 
tries.”’ 

1865. ‘‘Thirty Poems ;”’? bought the Bryant 


homestead at Cummington, Mass. 

1866. His wife died ; he began his translation 
of Homer ; made his last tour in Europe. 

1870. Translation of the ‘‘Iliad.’’ 

1871-2. Traveled in Mexico. 

1872. Translation of the ‘‘Odyssey.”’ 

1876. ‘The Flood of Years.’’ 

1878. Overcome by heat while delivering an 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
(From Irish’s American and British Authors.) 


oration on Mazzini in New York, he fell and re- 
ceived a blow from the effects of which he died, 
June 12. 

HINTS FOR STUDY. 

‘The Bryant Leaflets’? (D. Appleton & Co.,) 
and No 47 of Maynard, Merrill & Co.’s ‘‘Eng- 
lish Classic Series’’ furnish inexpensive texts for 
class use. Pupils should be urged however, 
whenever possible, to buy the complete poems, 
and lay the foundation of libraries, however 
small, of their own. 

As Bryant is pre-eminently our American 
nature poet, his works may appropriately be 
made a basis for nature study. Show the pupils 
how Bryant, loving and appreciative as he was, 
under the influence of Wordsworth grew to com- 
prehend more fully the ‘‘various language’’ of 
Nature, and how he, in his turn, may help us. 
In connection with general class-work, it is 


well to assign each pupil some special line of 


study. Perhaps one boy is interested in birds ; 





let him search Bryant for bird lore, prove or 
disprove the poet’s assertion of facts, and try to 
enter into his fancies and moralizings. If the 
pupil have no special interest, the teacher must 
try to create one. Surely it isno hard task to 
lead children of unperverted instincts to loving 
study of flowers and birds, mountains and 
ocean. With those unappreciative by nature, 
habit, or training, let us be especially patient 
and pitiful ; at last we may open—though it be 
ajar—the door into the beautiful world from 
which they are shut. 

On account of his chosen subjects, autumn is 
perhaps the best time for Bryant study, but 
spring is also an appropriate season. If the 
teacher prefers to give the work an historical 
turn, the pupils may read Bryant’s Indian le- 
gends and poems about Revolutionary days. 
The poems about either nature or history will 
furnish material for a Bryant Evening. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the suggestions for 
study given in the first article of this series, as 
they are meant to direct the whole course. But 
in this our first poet study, let me emphasize 
the importance of memory work. In our ab- 
horrence of rote methods, we often go too far to 
the other extreme, and children are too seldom 
required to commit the treasures of English 
verse to the storehouse of their memory. Re- 
quire them to learn noteworthy passages, and 
encourage them to memorize such poems as 
‘‘The Death of the Flowers,’’ ‘‘The Song of 
Marion’s Men,’’ and ‘‘Thanatopsis.’’ 

SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 

1. What fact about Bryant’s home life partly 
explains the early development of his poetic 
powers? 2. Read some of Wordsworth’s nature 
poems and conjecture how they would influence 
Bryant. 3. Compare ‘‘Thanatopsis’’ with oth- 
er poems on similar subjects; name some 
which may have influenced it. 4. Which of 
Nature’s objects and aspects did Bryant love best ? 
Cite poems and passages in proof. 5. Why did 
he find journalism less distasteful as a profession 
than law? 6. Compare ‘‘The Forest Hymn’’ 
with ‘‘The Planting of the Apple Tree.’”? What 
difference is between the earlier and later poems? 
7. Suggest some reasons for the comparative 
neglect of poetry during his later years. 8. Se- 
lect the passages—they are few—in which Bryant 
speaks directly of himself or his friends ; what 
do you learn indirectly of his character from his 
poems? 9. What do you think of his repre- 
sentation of Indian life and character? 10. 
Name your favorite poems, and quote passages 
you like best. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, : 
“The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man 
learned ‘ 


To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 


And spread the roof above them.”’ 
—A Forest Hymn. 


“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sear.’’ 
—The Death of the Flowers. 
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BRYANT’S HOMESTEAD, CUMMINGTON, MASS. 
(From Irish’s ‘‘American and British Authors.”) 
“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid his worshipers.’’ 
—The Battle Field. 
“Man fortells afar 
The courses of the stars ; the very hour 
He knows when they shall darken or grow bright ; 
Yet doth the eclipse of Sorrow and of Death 
Come unforewarned.”’ 
—An Evening Revery. 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she spe aks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steal away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.”’ 
—Thanatopsis. 


“So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not like the quarry slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.’’ 
‘ —Thanatopsis. 
Come, let us plant the apple-tree. 
Cleve the tough greensward with the spade, 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care 
And press it over them tenderly, 
As, round the sleeping infant’s feet, 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 
So plant we the apple tree. 
—The Planting of the Apple Tree. 
CRITICISM. 

‘“‘Among modern authors notone has shown 
a finer natural perception of the best qualities of 
blank verse, or has employed that simplest, yet 
most difficult measure, with more distinguished 
success.’’—Bayard Taylor. 

‘‘He is not merely a worshipper at Nature’s 
shrine, but a priest of her mysteries, and an 
interpreter of her symbolic language to men. 
Tho’ he resembles Wordsworth in this bias of 
his genius, he resembles him in little else, and 
imitates nobody.’’— Whipple. 

‘Tn the spiritual depth of the inspiration of 
his nature poetry and in its grave and, majestic 
music, he has not been equalled by any Ameri- 
can poet. His love of nature was intense, and 
the extent and accuracy of his knowledge of 





even the minutest facts of the outward 
world was hardly surpassed by that 
of the trained naturalist. ‘I was al- 
ways from my earliest years a delighted 
observer of external nature,’ he says. 
Nearly two-thirds of his poems are 
direct suggestions from some object or 
aspect of nature. He possessed the 
instinct of the artist for detecting every- 
where even the most evanescent shades 
of beauty, and the instinct ofthe moral- 
Tist for perceiving the remotest an- 
alogies of spiritual truth.’’—J. W. Aber- 
nethy. 





+o —___——_ 
Arithmetic. 





ENCY COLEMAN CARYL. 





Given:—A class of bright pupils who under- 
stand how to perform examples in multiplication 
or division, or both. 

Required:—Accuracy and rapidity of oper- 
ation. 

Following the plan given below, the result 
will be ‘‘success’’ beyond one’s expectation, with 
a recitation full of interest and zest. 

Divide the class into two sections, choosing 
from each section a pupil, who shall be called 
captain. 

These two captains then take their places at 
the board while the teacher gives out an example 
in multiplication to be worked by the captains 
at the same time, while each section watches its 
opposing captain for mistakes ; thus giving em- 
ployment to the entire class. If no mistakes 
occur, the captain who finishes his example 
first, has won ; and both erase their work, while 
another example is given out by the teacher. 
This is worked by them in the same way, and 
if the same captain wins the second example, 
he remains at the board, and another one is 
chosen from the ranks to cope with him. The 
defeated captain takes his seat. Sometimes 
three examples are necessary to decide the con- 
test. Who completes first, two examples out of 
three, wins. 

If at any time a mistake is made, the pupil 
discovering the mistake takes the place of that 
captain and finishes the example,thus becoming 
a new captain. 

The section that sends the greatest number of 
captains to their seats, is the winning section for 
the day. 

Use the last ten minutes of the recitation 
hour for this work, making the work continuous. 


The captain who has the lead at the close of 
the recitation, begins the contest on the follow- 
ing day. 

Persevere until the pupils become accustomed 
to this plan, and the results will be astonishing. 
Nothing is dearer to the heart of a child than a 
contest ; and acontest where all have a new 





sults. The same may be used in addition or 
subtraction, where accuracy and rapidity are re- 
quired. 
——— ee 
Bryant Acrostic. 





ARRANGED BY A. B. BUROKER. 





When thoughts of the last bitter hour come 
like a blight over thy spirit, and sad images 
of the stern agony, and shroud and pall, 
and breathless darkness, and the narrow 
house, make thee to shudder and grow 
sick at heart ; go forth, under the open sky, 
and list to nature’s teachings. — Thanatopsis, 


Come when the rains 
Have glazed the snow and clothed the trees 
with ice, 
While the slant sun of February pours into 
the bowers a flood of light. 
—A Winter Piece. 
But thou, unchanged from year to year, 
Gayly shalt play and glitter here ; 
Amid young flowers and tender grass 
Thy endless infancy shall pass ; 
And, singing down thy narrow glen, 
Shalt mock the fading race of men. 
—The Rivulet. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sing : 
Bob-o’ link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink. 
—Robert of Lincoln. 


Yon clear spring, that, midst its herbs, wells 
softly forth and, wandering, steeps the roots 
of half the mighty forest, tells no tales of 
all the good it does.—Forest Hymn. 


And when again the genial hour 

Awakes the painted tribes of light, 

I'll not o’erlook the modest flower 

That made the woods of April bright. 
—The Yellow Violet. 


Nature, rebuking the neglect of man, 
Plants often, by the ancient mossy stone, 
The brier-rose, and upon the broken turf 
That clothes the fresher grave, the straw- 
berry plant 
Sprinkles its swell with blossoms, and lays 
forth 
Her ruddy pouting fruit. 
—The Burial Place. 


Then haste thee, Time—’tis kindness all 
That speeds thy winged feet so fast ; 
Thy pleasures stay not till they pall, 
And all thy pains are quickly past. 

St. Paris, O. —The Lapse of Time. 


——_~+>o-— 


If your teacher friends knew that the INSTRUC- 
TOR is to be enlarged and improved in every way 
and the price increased to $1.00 they would doubt- 
less subscribe while it can be procured at the fifty 

















chance every day will produce wonderful re- 


cent rate. Will you not tell them? 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 


Columbus Day.—Oct. 12. 











The average class in history will have passed 
the discovery of America by the time of the 
arrival of the anniversary. Yet it will afford a 
good opportunity to review and enlarge upon the 
text, as well as to do honor to the hero of two 
worlds. Remember this to be a special flag day 
and have the school-room floating ina sea of 
stars and stripes. An intermingling of Spanish 
flags would be very appropriate. 

Where the size of your class admits, a regular 
program of song and recitation inay be carried 


out. The following is merely a suggestive 

PROGRAM. 

1. Song by the school, ‘‘America.”’ 

2. Poem, Lowell’s ‘‘Columbus.”’ 

3. Description of Columbus’ birthland. 

4, Columbus’ boyhood. 

5. Poem, Whittier’s ‘‘7he Norsemen.”’ 

6. Columbus as a student. 

7. Marriage of Columbus. 

8. Poem, ‘*The White Man’s Foot’? from 


Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha.’’ 
9. The First Voyage to America. 

10. The Second Voyage. 

11. Song, ‘‘Hail, Columbia.’’ 

12. The Third Voyage. 

13. The Fourth Voyage. 

14. Poem, ‘‘The Skeleton in Armor.’’ —Longfellow. 

15. Song, ‘‘The Red, White and Blue.”’ 

16. The Character of Columbus. 

17. Closing Days of his Life. 

18. Class Questions. 

19. Song, ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.’’ 

20. Flag parade headed by a cross bearing the 
likeness of Columbus and his coat of arms. 


* 
*" 


Questions for Class Work. 








10. Who first saw land and from what vessel? 

11. Were the Indians cruel or friendly towards 
the Spaniards? 

12. What is called the Queen ofthe Antilles? 

13. What was Columbus’ usual manner of 
taking possession ? 

14. What was Columbus’ religious belief? 

15. What islands did Columbus pass on his 
return voyage? 

16. On what date did Columbus reach Palos on 
his return? How long had he been gone? 

17. How many Indians did Columbus bring 
back to Spain? 

18. Describe Columbus’ coat-of-arms. 

19. Tell the story of Columbus and the egg. 

20. What inventions aided Columbus’ voyage? 

21. Give the burial places of Columbus. 

22. Was America rightly named ? 

23. How has Columbus been honored 
America? 

24. What was the result of each voyage ? 

25. When and where did Columbus die ? 

26. What title was conferred on Columbus? 

27. Why does Columbus deserve more honor 
than any of his sailors for the discovery ? 

KK 


in 


Notes of Interest on Columbus. 





1. The precise date of Columbus’ birth is not 
certain ; 1435, 1436, 1446 and 1447 are given. 

2. He had two brothers and one sister. 

3. He was educated in the University of Pavia. 

4. Went to sea at the age of fourteen. 

5. He visited Iceland, 

6. He was first married to Dona Felipa, an 
Italian lady of high birth, who bore him one son, 
Diego Columbus, who afterwards became his 
father’s historian. 

7. Beatrix Enriquez was the mother of his 
second son, Fernando, born in 1487. Columbus 
was married but once. 

8. Columbus’ vessel, the Santa Maria, .was 
manned with a crew of sixteen ; the Pinta with 
thirty ; and the Nina with twenty-four. The 
Pinta was the best sailor. 

9. Six of the Indians whom Columbus took 
to Barcelona were baptized. One of them dying 
soon after, Herrera writes: ‘‘We are bound, by 
our faith, to believe that he was the first of his 
nation that entered heaven.”’ 


1. Have we any proof that America had been | 10. The following are the dates and results of 


discovered previous to the voyage of Columbus? 


2. What was Columbus’ leading idea ? 

3. What was his primary object in going to 
the Indies ? 

4, To what nations did Columbus apply for 
aid ? : 

5, What king tried to steal the honor of dis- 
covery ? 

6. Where is LaRabida? What is a convent? 

7. What peculiar people lived in Spain at that 
time? What was the Alhambra? 

8. Who were the Pinzons? 

9. At what date did Columbus leave the Canary 


Islands? 














Columbus’ voyages : 

1. 1492, discovered San Salvador. 

2. 1493, founded Isabella on Hayti Island. 

3. 1498, discovered South America near the 
Orinoco River. 

4, 1502, cruised along the coast of Central 
America. 

11. The closing days of Columbus’ life were 
spent in extreme poverty. He wrote to his son, 
‘‘T receive nothing of the revenue due tome. I 
live by borrowing. Little have I profited by 
twenty years’ service with such toils and perils, 
since, at present, I do not own a roof in Spain. 
If I desire to eat or sleep, I have no resort but 





aninn. And, for the most time, I have not 
wherewithal to pay my bill.’ 

12. Columbus’ last words were: ‘‘Jn manus 
twas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum.’’ (*‘Into 
thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.’’) 


This was on May 20th, 1506. 
——~-@>e—_—_—_ 
Sobriquets and Nick-Names of Famous 


Men. 





ARRANGED BY ENCY COLEMAN CARYL. 





A Friday afternoon’s diversion for the history 
or literature class. 

As most of the sobriquets given below should 
be familiar to students of history and _ literature, 
a recitation hour spent in reviewing them wil) 
prove to be a profitable recreation. 

The answers are for the teacher only. 

Slips of paper with the sobriquets written on 
them should be given to the pupils at the be- 
ginning of the recitation, and ten or fifteen min- 
utes given in which to write the answers—the 
man’s name opposite his sobriquet. The pupil 
who writes the greatest number in the given 
time is declared the brightest pupil for the week, 
or other commendation may be given at the 
teacher’s discretion. ; 

If the teacher prefers, the list of sobriquets 
may be written on the board at the beginning of 
the recitation and copied by the pupils. 

1. Old Hickory—Andrew Jackson. 

2. The Sage of Monticello—Thomas Jefferson. 

3. Light Horse Harry—Henry Lee. 

4, Saddle Bag John—General John Pope. 

5. The Border Minstrel—Sir Walter Scott. 

6. The School-Master of the Republic— 

Noah Webster. 

7. Old Reliable—General George H. Thomas. 

8. Rough and Ready—Zachary Taylor. 

9. Little Phil—General Phillip Sheridan, 

10. The Bard of Avon—William Shakespeare. 
11. Tippecanoe—William Henry Harrison. 
I2. The American Fabius— 
George Washington. 
The Old Admiral—Christopher Columbus. 
The Political Grimalkin— 
Martin VanBuren. 
The Old Man Eloquent— 
John Quincy Adams. 
Mad Anthony—Anthony Wayne. 
The Morning Star of the Reformation— 
John Wyeclif. 
The Rail Splitter—Abraham Lincoln. 
Rosey—General Wm. Rosecrans. 
Hot Headed Monk—Martin Luther. 


13. 
14, 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 

19. 

20. 

Craig’s Question Book (the best on earth) and 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR one year only 98 cents if 
ordered now. 








* * 
* 

Tell your teacher friends about our wonderful 
offer of Craig’s Question Book and NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR for only 98 cents. 

* 

Did you ever hear of anything more liberal than 
our offer of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and Craig’s 
Question Book? You get both for 98 cents. 
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A Morning in Kindergarten. 





LAURA G. JUSTICE. 





Last month we made a visit to the kinder- 
garten in the afternoon ; this time let us go in 
the morning, when the children and teachers are 
there. 

It is about half-past eight o’clock on a bright 
October morning, when the head kindergartner 
welcomes us with a pleasant word and cheery 
smile. A number of the children, anxious to be 
with their playmates, have come early and 
taken possession of the rooms with their inno- 
cent games. One little man has his hands full, 
managing two prancing, galloping horses, who 
are bent on breaking from him. Three artists 
have appropriated the blackboard and are 
rapidly covering it with wonderful pictures of 
engines, boats and houses. Half a dozen chil- 
dren, with one of the teachers, are seated in a 
quiet place, having a game of ball. One little 
mother is rocking the kindergarten doll, while 
another has in her arms the pussy cat. Several 
wee housekeepers, with the help of one of the 
kindergartners, are dusting, tending to the birds, 
watering the plants, and arranging the cut flow- 
ers. All are busy-and happy. and gladly wel- 
come each newcomer. 

Presently one of the kindergartners goes to 
the piano and plays a bugle call. Every child 
knows that now the games must come to an end, 
for it is nine o’clock and kindergarten has com- 
menced. How the little hands and feet fly to 
put away the reins, erase the blackboard, put 
dollie in her cradle, put away the balls, and 
hasten to their respective chairs at the tables. 

For a few moments one of the young ladies 
plays a soft, quieting-melody on the piano, and 
then at a chord, one group of children after an- 
other rise, take up their small chairs, and march 
on to the large circle in the central room. 
After they are seated and have sung a good- 
morning song, the head kindergartner hears in 
turn all the items of news and stories, which to 
the children are fraught with such deep interest. 
Gradually, through the children’s stories, she 
leads up to the thought she wishes to enlarge 


backs ; now, one by one, they walk on the tips 
of their toes ; now, they are skipping in and out 
around the rooms ; now, with a change of music 
they are off at a run, keeping close behind one 
another, until laughing and breathless they re- 
turn to the march step and are led back to the 
circle. Here one after another they choose part- 
ners and skip off to their places at the tables. 

Now all are ready for work and each group of 
children becomes interested in the work pre- 
pared. At one table with the oblong blocks the 
children are building Alcinous’ palace and gar- 
den wall, under the kindergartner’s directions. 
In another room the children are grouped 
around the sand table, which they are turning 
into a veritable garden, with twigs and branches, 
while at one end two young carpenters are build- 
ing the palace. In still another room the little 
ones are taking sun pictures of grape leaves, 
and so interested are they that ourapproach is 
not noticed. 

And thus the time passes until at quarter 
after ten a chord is struck, the work put away, 
and luncheon becomes the order of the day. 


material with which the child may build up, 
change, or remodel his structure—as with blocks. 

In the Occupation Hour the child is given 
materials with which he may produce a result 
which is lasting, as painting, weaving, etc. In 
this case one tableful of children is making 
grape baskets of cardboard modeling paper ; 
another group is busily engaged mounting care- 
fully pressed autumn leaves; and still another 
set is modeling a peach of clay—the peach is 
cut in half and shows the stone. Before the 
work is put before the children, the kindergartner 
in charge of each table gives a little introductory 
talk, connecting the work they did the day be- 
fore with the morning talk, and leading up to 
the work to be done in such an interesting 
manner that all the children are eager to do 
what has been planned for them. When the 
work has been going on for about twenty-five 
minutes, the kindergartner strikes a chord on 
the piano and all help to put the work away. 
Presently the tables are clear and the children 
march back to the circle for a final game before 
they part. This time it is usually a quiet game, 
as, rolling the ball back and forth, while all are 





Tablecloths are spread, each child’s lunch basket 

is placed before him, a pitcher of water and 

glasses are placed in the center of the table, and | 
after a word or two of thanks said with bowed | 
heads, the lunch begins. This is truly a social | 
time ; here the children visit together, tell all) 
their little home joys and disappointments, and 
this is a time when the kindergartner grows to 
know her children individually. 

After luncheon is over and the crumbs swept 
up, the children march on to the circle and are 
ready for games. This time the kindergartner | 
has prepared a sense game. Shehas ona little 
table in the center of the room, some peaches, 
pears, plums, apples, olives, nuts and a lump 
of sugar, all of which are covered by a cloth. | 
She first tries their sense of touch, by allowing 
one after the other to feel certain articles ; then 

the sense of taste. All the children have a chance, | 
with varying success, and enjoy the game very 

much. Following this, various children choose | 
several games, such as, ‘‘Little Ball Pass Along,”? | 
‘Little Miss Muffet,’? and others, then they 

choose partners and return to their tables. 








upon—the garden. She then tells them the 
story of King Alcinous’ garden, occasionally read- | 
ing expressive passages, which the children a 
understand, from the seventh book of the| 
Odyssey. The children love these old-time) 
stories, and are now all attention. That the) 
smaller ones may not become restless or tired, 
the talk is varied by clapping to music, or other 
movements with hands and feet, and numerous 
happy songs. 

At a chord from the piano, all rise, and march- 
ing back to their rooms place their chairs under 
the tables and chose partners for a march. 
Soon they are in line, and led by the head 
kindergartner, step briskly to the martial strains 
that ring through the rooms. Now they are 
marching like soldiers with knapsacks at their 





| other side. 





Now the dreamy strains of a lullaby are heard | 
softly calling each to rest, and gradually the 
muscles relax their tension, the head rests upon 
the table and all is still, save when a mischievous 
laddie reaching under the table, slyly pinches 
his neighbor, or tickles a little girl on the 
Soon all are roused by the notes of 
the good morning song, in which all join, and 
then are again ready for their work. 

The thought of the garden fruits and the gifts 
of Nature is still carried out in this second 
period. This period is called the Occupation 
Hour, as the first is called the Gift Hour. In 
the Gift Hour the kindergartner aims to carry 
out her leading thought given in the Morning 
Talk by means of one of Freebel’s gifts (blocks, 
balls, etc.,) or Nature’s gifts, (sand, leaves, fruit, ) 





seated in‘a circle upon the floor. 

At a chord all rise, sing a good-bye song, and 
while the piano plays softly, one by one as they 
are ready, the children come forward, shake 
hands with the kindergartner and say good-bye. 
Then off they go to the cloak room for hats and 
coats, and soon their merry voices are heard as 
they run home alone, or with one who has 
called for them. 

As the other teachers straighten up the ma- 
terials and prepare the morrow’s work, the 
head kindergartner tells us that the underlying 


‘principle which she is striving to bring out in 


her talks and games is Interdependence, or Unity. 
As in the subject of gardens, she brought out 
the thought that, as we are partially dependent 
upon Nature for subsistence, so in turn the pro- 
ducts of Nature would not attain such per- 
fection if they were not cultivated by man. All 
these points are given to the child in simple 
words, and by illustrations, so that as Freebel 


says : 
“Little by little, he will come to see 

That through activity comes unity, 

And that each one, who in his place and age 

Does wholesome work, should have his proper wage. 


Dimly at first, but clearly by and by, 

He’ ll see how everything—earth, air and sky, 
Plants, beasts and men—are knit in one great whole, 
Interdependent while the ages roll.”’ 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Are you aware that the regular price of Craig’s 
Question Book postpaid is $1.64? Bear this in 
mind when considering our offer to furnish this 
book, together with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, a full 
year for 98 cents. This offer is limited however— 
better order to-day. 

———_—_——__o<>>-— 

The November number of the INSTRUCTOR is to 

be the first in the improved form. Send us the 





names and addresses of your teacher friends and 
we shall be pleased to send a sample copy to each. 
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By Lillian M. Cherry, Minneapolis, Minn. 








A Broad Outlook. 





‘‘Tmmortal growth is the prophecy which 
nature makes for man.’”’ In our year’s talks 
upon this subject of Discipline, we have, while 
specializing many points which make up good 
discipline in the school room, endeavored al- 
ways to keep before us general truths for 
guidance. We have aimed toward that broad 
view in our work, toward those high motives 
which should give us the best success as dis- 
ciplinarians, As a new year’s work commences 
in our school rooms, new points for discussion 
constantly arise. If, however, we bear in mind 
a few general laws, we shall find few problems 
which will not yield to their wise application. 

In this closing talk I desire that we may take 
a final broad view of oursubject, a large outlook 
over the road, looking to the ultimate goal to 
which all true ‘‘child-training’’? should lead. 
Then, let each one of us press patiently, steadily 
forward in our own special line of work. Up- 
ward, let it be also, for we shall need to climb. 
Every climb denotes progress, every height re- 
veals one still higher. With the forward march 
of the world in so many ways—for we would 
stand with those who believe that ‘‘everything 
progresses toward supreme _ perfection,’’—this 
question of Discipline, or in a large sense child- 
training, child-study, has not been allowed to 
escape agitation. 

Discipline, I think, once meant, largely, child- 
control, (by ‘‘fair means or foul,’’ reasonable or 
unreasonable methods.) It meant that the per- 
son placed over the child represented ‘‘all power, 
wisdom and virtue,’’ while in reality often 
knowing nothing of the child, his needs, his na- 
ture, his possibilities. As a recent writer in one 
of our magazines aptly expresses it, ‘‘there was a 
remorseless fitting of square boys into round 
holes and of round boys into square holes.’’ 
There was, it is true, much that was good in the 
old regime, and we need to have a care not to 
rush to the other extreme in this great move- 
ment of child-study which is afoot. We need 
to incorporate the strength of the old with that 
of the new. Neither all law, nor all liberty, do 
we wish to give to the child, but to guide him 
into that true liberty which lies in obedience to 
the universal laws of nature. Defining dis- 
cipline, then, in the light of the latest thought, 
it now means child development—or, the wise 
guidance of the child toward self-control, and 
toward a harmonious development of his whole 
being. Discipline and education, we thus find 
in their large sense to be one. Agdin, we need 


to hold this before us in our daily work in the 





schoolroom and strive for unity of purpose in 
all our dealings with our children. 

A good motto to treasure may be these words 
of Froebel’s: ‘‘All is unity, allrestsin unity, all 
springs from unity, strives for and leads up to 
unity and returns to unity at last.”’” But un- 
less we feel this in our inmost souls, comprehend 
some of the breadth of its truth, it will have 
little effect in our work. Right here we may 
find helpful another backward, or rather upward, 
look toward one of Froebel’s thoughts. This 
man, standing in point of time upon the road 
back of us, is yet not distanced in our progress. 
He stands, rather, on the heights and we can 
often look upward to catch some guiding mes- 
sage. ‘‘Man ought not to be contented with 
teaching, merely directed to satisfy his needs as 
a child of earth, but must demand and receive 
from education a true foundation, a creative, 
satisfying preparation for all the grades of de- 
velopment of nature and the world which man- 
kind encounters, and for the everlasting here and 
there and beyond of each new moment of exist- 
ence, for the everlasting rest, the everlasting ac- 
tivity, the everlasting life in God.”’ 

Are we, teachers, in our acts of discipline in 
the schoolroom, acting but for the time being, or 
are we striving to so deal with the children that 
we shall give them ‘‘a true foundation, a creative, 
satisfying preparation for all the grades of de- 
velopment ?”’ 

How often do teachers discipline hastily, even 
in anger, for some violation of a rule, or some 
wrong the child does. Rather, avoiding anger 
always, think what will help the child most to 
avoid a repetition of the act and to be a little 
better fortified for the next temptation which 
may come. Every act of discipline, how- 
ever small, works toward far-reaching results. 
How often from every earnest teacher there 
comes the cry for more wisdom, more wisdom. 
How true the old saying, ‘‘For where wisdom 
is required force is of little avail.’? And from 
whence shall come this wisdom? In answering, 
we but find ourselves going round the old circle 
back to this, that through our own depth and 
breadth and through our discipline and control 
of self—our own poise of character—shall come 
the wisdom to mould other characters. 

Let us look into a certain primary room. A 
spirit of restlessness, or perhaps discord, has 
arisen, as it sometimes will, even in the best 
disciplined rooms where many children are placed 
together. Whence comes the wisdom of this 
teacher, who quietly laying aside the lesson for 
a moment (but without losing her wnity of pur- 
pose) calls music to her aid. A song calms and 
brightens and change: the whole atmosphere of 
the room. Soon after a quiet word, or two, the 
children go on with their tasks in a right spirit. 
Cross words, scolding, fault finding, she has 
learned to be out of place here, as anywhere. 
She will not, of course, always us? music in 
her discipline, when need arises for some special 
discipline. 





dignation, if the hour for this comes. She can 
discipline with a word, a look, a gesture, at 
times. But to lose control of her temper, this 
she will not do. She has passed beyond this 
point. - And she has found the source of all wis- 
dom. 

‘‘Remember to preserve a calm soul amid 
difficulties.”’ Let this message from afar dis- 
tant time speak to every puzzled or weary teacher 
of today. Has this anything to do with our 
success in our work? Try it and see. 

And now a closing word as to the value of 
co-operation with our children. How great a 
stride upward has every teacher taken who has 
learned to truly co-operate with her pupils! 
Summing up all that we have talked over in 
connection with this thought, we may say that 
‘‘a whole heartedness in the work, a working 
by divine patience, through little things to large 
results, an ever ready sympathy and tact, a just 
estimate of the child’s needs and character,”’ 
all these belong to the teacher who truly co- 
operates with the ‘‘child-life’? placed in her 
control, 

William Ordway Partridge gives us the 
thought thus: ‘‘Children, like plants, have 
their inborn possibilities for. good. The plant 
trainer knows that the ability to produce a lus- 
cious cherry, or a beautiful rose is beyond his 
endeavors. His part is to supply suitable condit- 
ions for a complete development. He co-operates 
with the plant. So with the child training. 
We should avoid antagonism and secure the co- 
operation of the child. Like the nurseryman 
we must work with, not upon.’’ So, more and 
more, may the teachers who engage in this deli- 
cate task of child training, work with, not upon 
the child. More and more may there be the 
larger aim, the Broad Outlook. ‘ 

Again, with Froebel, may we say: ‘‘I desire 
to educate men whose feet shall stand on God’s 
earth, rooted fast in Nature, while their heads 
tower up to heaven and read its secrets with 
steady gaze, whose hearts shall embrace both 
earth and heaven, shall enjoy the life of earth 
and nature with all its wealth of forms, and at 
the same time shall recognize the purity and 
peace of heaven, that unites in its love God’s 
earth with God’s heaven.”’ 
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We have contracted for 20,000 copies of Craig’s 
Question Book, securing them at unheard ofprices. 
They will be sold in connection with NORIIAL IN- 
STRUCTOR at the remarkably low -rate of 5o0c. 
Remember this amount secures this greatest of all 
Question Books together with NORIIAL INSTRUC- 
TOR one year. Order at once, either subscribing 
or renewing, and secure a copy of this book. It is 


the latest revised, cloth-bound, $1.50 edition. 
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Question Book and the Instructor. Our terms are 
most liberal. See terms and conditions on another 
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Criss-Cross. 





In at the open window where grandma sat 
reading came loud and excited tones from her 
granddaughter, Chrissie and two young compan- 
ions, who had been playing under the trees on 
the lawn. 

Grandma laid down her book, and as she tried 
to decide what was best tc Jo, such exclamations 
greeted her as, ‘‘No, I am not going to do that !”’ 
“T should think that you might sometimes do 
what I want !’’ 

‘‘T don’t wonder the boys call you two - 

‘criss-cross.’ ”’ 

‘Well, if Iam the criss, she is the cross !’’ 

“‘Chrissie, ’’ called the gentle voice of grand- 
ma, ‘‘wouldn’t you and the girls like to come in 
and visit with me for a little time?’ 

If there was anything the girls liked to do more 
than an>ther it was to visit with Chrissie’s grand- 
ma. So gentleand kind she was, and yet so full 
of quaint and original suggestions, that when 
they were tired cf doing the usual things, and 
playing the usual games, they always went to 
grandma for something new, and grandma never 
disappointed them. 

As they went in, flushed arid excited, in re- 
sponse to grandma’s invitation, she simply said, 
“Girls, I was reading this afternoon that a atch 
with which we used to embroider when I was a 
girl has come intd style again. Of course, you 
will be wanting to use it, and I thought maybe 
you would like me to teach it to you this after 
noon, and to give you some patterns which you 
could use in practicing it?”’ 

The girls were delighted at the prospect ; so 
grandma hunted up canvas, needles and zephyr, 
and they were all soon pleasantly working. 

Meanwhile, grandma told them of the samplers 
which the girls used to work with this stitch 
when she was young, and how they used 
to vie with one another to see which could get 
the most patterns on her sampler. 

‘We used to call this stitch ‘criss-cross 
stitch,’ ’’ grandma quietly remarked. 

‘‘Why, that is what the boys call Chrissie and 
Edith !’’ exclaimed Mary. 

“That, I suppose, is because my name is 
Chris, and we are both often cross,’’ Chrissie 
said meekly. 

Grandma asked them to look closely at the 
stitch and see whether they could not find an- 
other reason. 

The girls worked quietly for a few moments, 
each busy with her own thoughts. 

Finally Edith said, ‘‘We take two stitches in|t 
making this stitch, and they extend in opposite 
directions.”’ 

‘O girls !’ cried Mary, ‘‘don’t you remember 
how often, when one of you chooses to play a 
quiet game, the other prefers a romping one?” 

The girls remembered very well, and Edith 
answered, ‘‘Yes, and when Chrissie says, ‘Let 
us read, ’I always say, ‘No, I would rather walk.’ ”’ 

‘In short,’’ said Chrissie, seeming to be in the 





mood for confession, ‘‘whatever one of us pro- | among poor boys, and he is pleased to give me 
poses to do, the other wants todo just the|a great deal of credit, more than I deserve of 
opposite. ”’ P course ; still I always tremble when I think how 
‘That is, no doubt, the reason,’’? grandma/|near I came to giving him up, so I hope you 
said, ‘that the name‘has been given to you ;| will take courage with your incorrigible and try 
and it has evidently been applied when you have| him at least once more.” 
been quarreling over your differences. But you} ‘‘I will,” said Mrs. Cramer solemnly, and she 
see there is a beauty and a richness to criss-cross | did. — Exchange. 
work that could never be obtained by working ——— +e 
with the singlestitch, which extends only in one} The Chicken Who Couldn’t Hurry. 
direction. So it is not necessary that. Chrissie 
and Edith should always want to dothesame} Once upon a time there was a little black 
thing, nor that they should always be of the same | chicken, such a gay, bright, happy little chicken 
opinion. If they will only differ gently and| that you would have liked to play with him. 
lovingly, yielding one to the other at times, the| He was so like a little soft ball of feathers that 
pattern of their united lives may be worked out | the children called him Fluffy, and his mother, 
so smoothly and beautifully that they need never | who was a very serious old hen, indeed, they 
be ashamed that much of their work has been | called Frisky. . That seems an odd name to give 
‘criss-cross.’ ’’—Selected. to a mother hen, especially one with such 
solemn eyes and dignified manners as Frisky, 
but you see it was nota very long time since 
she had been a little chicken herself, when the 
name fitted her exactly. Perhaps this was the 
‘The boy is perfectly incorrigible ; you might} reason why Frisky was so patient with little 
almost as well try to teach morals to an African | Fluffy and his one fault. This fault was really 
monkey. I shall have to give up the class if he| more serious than you would believe—he 
is not removed. I think I will send in my resig-| couldn’t or he wouldn’t hurry. It made no 
nation ; perhaps someone else may do better. | difference whether his mother called him to 
Iam afraid Iam not cut out fora successful] straighten out his feathers, or to take a walk, or 
Sunday-school teacher, any way.”’ to come to his dinner-—it tried the patience of 
‘*No, Mrs. Cramer, do not do that ; it is diffi-| all the barnyard to see the little chicken come 
cult to always tell just when or where success! slowly along, at his own sweet will, and paying 
crowns our efforts, and it is not easy to go on|no attention to his mother’s ‘‘cluck, cluck, 
in our work with no visible results, yet ‘some! cluck, Fluffy. Do hurry!” 
times the words we say work deeper than we| Now one morning Mother Frisky was taking 
think. I believe I must tell you a little experi- | a fine dust bath in the driveway. Oh, how the 
ence of my own. dust flew! Fluffy, who was not old enough to 
‘**T had been teaching ina public school for| take a dust bath, was hunting for bugs in the 
over a year, and one of the worst boys I had to! | woodpile. Mother Frisky, seeing that he was 
contend with became so troublesome that I had| quite safe, settled down in the dust for a nap 
to punish him again and again. I am afraid it _—she always thought it a very good plan to 
was not always in love, either; and finally, the! take a nap after her bath. She had not been 
trustee said I might tell him to take his books asleep very long when she heard pound, pound, 
and. go home. Somehow the permission for pound; thumpity-thump, thumpity-thump ! 
which I had longed sobered me, and I rather She knew what that was ina moment; it was 
dreaded the responsibility of ending his school- the gray pony coming home from the black- 
days, for I felt that would be the inevitable re- | smith’s. And oh, where was Fluffy? Just in 
sult, so I resolved to keep him and talk seriously | the middle of the driveway, chasing a grasshop- 
with him and try to arouse some desire of im- per and all unconscious of the danger coming, 
provement. | “Cluck, cluck, cluck !’’ cried out Mother 
‘‘Perhaps my own anxiety made my appeal Frisky, ‘‘Do hurry!’ But little Fluffy had 
more effective, I do not know, but suddenly he never learned to hurry, and he started very 
looked up and said: ‘Miss Maynard, I dotry. slowly—oh, so very slowly to obey his mother, 
I know you don’t think I do, ’cause I forget so Poor Mother Frisky could hear the gray pony’s 
all the time, and do just what you tell me not) hoofs coming nearer and nearer, could see her 
o; but Ido try lots of times when you don’ t| de var little son in the very midst of the danger 
know. Nobody else ever talked good to me but —what should she do? Ah, she thought of 
just you, and I didn’t know ’twas wrong to do| something to do! With a great whirr and flut- 
things you tell me ’tis, but I’ll try lots harder if) ter of her feathers she flew right up in the gray 
you’ ll only help me a little more.’ pony’s face, and frightened him so that he 
‘* Well, I tried to help him more, and of | sprang away from the driveway and trotted up 
course he never appeared quite the same to me the grassy lawn tothe barn. And little Fluffy 
again, even when doiug wrong, and so I was not ‘made up his mind that the next time he would 
surprised to have him turn out a more than| | move a little faster when his dear mother called 
ordinary man. He is doing a grand work | him. —Selected. 





—_—_—__+2-—__—_ 
He Didn’t Know. 
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By Annie K. Stephens, Mt. Lebanon, New York. 
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| Like benedictions of the dying year, 


Or the dear smile of God. 


Upon the river’s breast, the sunshine falls, 
Melting and mellow, as love's first sweet days, 

When all of life was but a pleasant dream, 
Wrapped in the glory of a golden haze. 


Like stately ships, amber and fleecy clouds 
Go softly sailing through the eternal blue ; 
Ah! crimson splendors of those glowing days, 

Ye almost bring the hills of heaven in view. 


Soft hangs a dreamy mist above the world, 
Soft hangs a dreamy quiet o’er our souls, 
Silent the river floweth to the sea, 
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The summer warmth hath left the sky, 
The summer songs have died away, 
And, withered, in the foot paths lie 
The fallen leaves, but yesterday, 
With ruby and with topaz gay. 
— Whittier. 


October. 





Of all the twelve bright months art thou the one 
Best loved of Nature, that with partial care 
She bids her subtle elements prepare 
This robe of beauty for her favorite son— 
This coat of many colors—deftly spun 
From tissues of the rainbow, from the rare, 
Brave hues ot sunset when the day dies fair, 
From misty, purple dawnings, ere begun 
Is the beautiful, swift coming of the light ! 
Oh kingly garniture! Well may the rest 
(In dun, cr ermine, or soft greenness drest), 
Beholding thee thus royally bedight, 
Envy thy state, thou favorite of the year, 
Darling of Nature, month without a peer ! 
—Caroline A. Mason. 


A Gem for To-Day. 





To have ideas is to gather flowers ; to think is to 
weave them into garlands. 
Speak out in acts, the time for words has passed, 
and deeds alone suffice. —- Whittier. 
Who is wise ? He that is teachable. Who is mighty ? 
He that conquers himself. Who is rich? He that is 
~ contented. Who is honored? He that honoreth 
others. 
Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds the sun is shining. 
—Longfellow. 
Look at the bright side! Recount all thy joys; 
Speak of the mercies that richly surround thee : 
Muse not forever on that which annoys; 
Shut not thine eyes to the beauties around thee. 


October Days. 





October, with bright feet, treads the grand old hills 
In gorgeous robes of royalty to-day, 

Richer than Orien’s purple splendors gleam 
Her crimson banners, strewing all the. way. 


A golden glory, slanting earthward, hangs 





Softly as dreams, o’er mountain and o’er sod, 





Silent our life to death’s great ocean rolls. 
—LILydia M. Reno. 


Birthdays of the Illustrious. 





October claims the birthdays of many of earth’s 
noble minds. I find it a means of instruction and 
education to reserve a corner of the blackboard for the 
names and birthplaces of such. 

I have the children find the exact location of their 
birthplace, which helps to teach them geography. 
Also tell the children events in history and have them 
relate facts that occurred about the time of their birth. 
This serves as a connecting link in the study of history, 
and is a method both instructive and attractive to the 
children. 

Captain James Lawrence, an American naval officer 
of distinguished bravery, born Oct. 1, 1781, died July 
5, 1813. It was he who said those memorable words, 
“Don’t give up the ship.”’ 

George Bancroft, an eminent American historian, 
born at Worcester, Mass., October 3, 1800. 

Harriet Hosmer, a great American sculptor, born at 
Watertown, Mass., October, 3, 1831. To prepare her- 
self for her chosen career, she studied anatomy with- 
her father at the medical college in St Louis. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, nineteenth President of the 
United States, born at Delaware, Ohio, October 4, 
1822. His administration was held asa model of ex- 


cellence in consequence of the banishment of wine 


from the State dinners. 

Jennie Lind Goldschmidt, a celebrated Swedish 
singer, the ‘‘Swedish Nightingale,” born in Stockholm, 
October 6, 1821. Died November 2, 1887. 

William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, born in 
London, October 14, 1644. Died in Berkshire, Eng- 
land, July 30, 1718. Penn is considered one of the 
most illustrious of Christian philanthropists, and spent 
his entire life for the service of others. His famous 
treaty with the Indians was the only league between 
the aborigines and the whites which was never sworn 
to, and the only one never broken. 

Noah Webster, an American lexicographer, born in 
West Hartford, Conn., October 16, 1758. Died in New 
Haven, May 28, 1843. His dictionary published in 
1828 is considered the standard authority of English 
language. His world renowned ‘‘Speller,’’ up to 1876 
had reached a sale of 70,000,000 copies. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, “‘H. H.,”? an eminent Ameri- 
can author, born at Amherst, Mass., October 18, 1831, 
Died in San Francisco, August 12, 1885. 

Christopher Wren, an eminent English architect, 
born in Wiltshire, England, October 20, 1632. Died 
in Hampton Court, February 25, 1723. He was de- 
signer of many of the public buildings of London, 
after the great fire of 1666, prominent among which 
were St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminister Abbey. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay, an eminent English 
scholar and historian, born in Leicestershire, October 
25,1800. Died at Kensington, London, Dee. 28, 1859. 
His ‘‘History of England”’ was translated into twelve 
languages. 

Whitelaw Reid, an American journalist born at 


Xenia, Ohio, October 27, 1837. Upon the death of 
Horace Greeley he became editor of the New York 
Tribune.. He was.chosen an ambassador to repre- 
sent the President at the late ‘‘Queen’s J::bilee.”’ 

John Adams, an American statesman and patriot, 





second President of the United States, born in Brain- 
tree, Mass., October 30, 1735. Died at Quincy, July 
4, 1826. 

Adelaide Anne Proctor, an English poetess, born in 
London, October 30, 1825. Died there February 2, 
1864. Her short poems are among the choicest in 
English Literature. 


Faded Leaves. 





The hills are bright with maples yet, 
But down the level land 

The beech leaves rustle in the wind, 
As dry and brown as sand. 


The clouds in bars of rusty red 
Among the hill-tops glow, 

As in the still, sharp air, the frost 
Is like a dream of snow. 


The berries of the brier-rose 
Have lost their rounded pride: 
The bitter-sweet chrysanthemums 
Are drooping heavy-eyed. 
The pigeons in black wavering lines 
Are swinging toward the sun ; 
Arfé all the wide and withered fields 
Proclaim the summer done. 
—Alice Cary. 


Nutting Soné. 





When golden autumn comes along, 
With spiendid colors glowing ; 
When gayly ring the reapers’ song, 
When harvest fields are mowing ; 
Oh, what so gay to haste away 
In pleasant autumn weather, 
With hearts so free and full of glee, 
The ripened nuts to gather. 


CHORUS. 


Patter, patter, down they clatter 

Dropping, dropping, all the day, 

Nuts are falling, birds are calling, 
Come and let us haste away. 


The birds are singing in the trees, 
The squirrels slyly peeping, 

While fall the nuts with every breeze 
A rhythmic patter keeping ; 

Away we stay where sunbeams play, 
Amid the woodland reaches, 

Like birds in spring our voices ring, 
Amid the oaks and beeches. 

Cuorvs, 


Oh ! epring is sweet and summer fair, 
We sing their charms together, 

But naught is half so bright and rare, 
As golden autumn weather ; 

We sing her praise in joyous lays, 
And when the nuts are falling, 

O’er hill and dale upon the gale, 
Away ! our songs are calling. 

Cuorus. 


Thanks. 





I thank Thee, Father, for the summer time, 
The golden days of glory and delight— 
The days when the glad year is in its prime, 
Warmed by Thy love, and by Thy smile made bright, 
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And for the peaceful armies of the flowers, 
That hang their banners out above the sod, 

Saluting with sweet scents the passing hours, . 
And blessing me, I thank Thee, O my God ! 


I thank Thee for the melody of rills, 
And for the glad bird music in the air ; 
And for the echoes of the purple hills, 
And children’s voices at their evening prayer. 


I thank Thee for the rush of mountain streams, 
And for the beauty of the quiet lake ; 

And for the generous warmth of dancing beams, 
And for a world grown happy for Thy sake. 


I thank Thee for the cool, calm summer sea, 
The playful ripple of the gentle waves, 
And for huge billows tossing restlessly, 
And for the music in the moss-lined caves. 


I thank Thee for the long sweet days of light, 
And for the gloaming with its hues sublime ; 
I thank Thee for past seasons of delight, 
That came to me with the glad summer time. 
—Marianne Farningham. 


Autumn Leaves. 





Crizason and scarlet and yellow, 

Emerald turning to gold, 
Shimmering there in the sunbeams 

Shivering there in the cold ; 
Waving farewells as the tempest 

Ruthlessly tears them apart, 
Fluttering, dancing and rustling 

As hither and thither they dart ; 
Recklessly sailing the rapids, 

Lazily swimming the pools, 
Playing “‘I spy !’’ with each other 

Under the puffy toadstools. 
Wreaths for the walls of her dwelling 





Each neat little house-keeper weaves, 
And there, amid delicate fern sprays, 
Nestle the bright autumn leaves. 
—E. L. Benedict. 


The Maples. 





BY SARAH SHERWOOD, 





Many years ago, two little maple seeds hanging in 
their cosy nest from the branch of a noble tree, were 
suddenly torn from their support by a terrific wind, | 
and carried far away over hill and vale and at last 
dropped a few yards apart in a beautiful valley. 

There they lay in the warm damp soil, thinking how 
comfortable they were, until they became uneasy and 
decided to look around. So each struck a slender 
white thread straight down in the warm earth and 
took a firm hold, while another delicate point made 
its way up into the air. Soon two daintily notched 
leaves were sent out by each of the trees, for the seeds 
were seeds no longer, but tiny trees. 

Every day saw a change, until one of these little 
trees spied through the grass and weeds its com- 
panion. 

“Oh my sweet friend”’ cried he, “‘how glad I am to 
see one of my own species !’’ | 

“Thank you’ answered the other maple, ‘I have | 
been watching you a long time and wished to speak, | 
but feared you might think me immodest.”’ | 

“No indeed. What jolly times we will have to-| 
gether.” | 

Year by year they grew and flourished, he, tall and | 
straight and slender ; she, straight but not so tall and | 
larger in circumference. Every fall they donned their | 
bright dresses. His was yellow shading into pale pink 
and green; hers a brilliant scarlet. They were acs 
mired by all the country, and spoken of as the “lovers,”’ 
Indeed it was no wonder ; as they stood by themselves, 





with their branches slightly entwined, as in a shy em- 
brace. 

One night a great storm swept over the valley, 
destroying or disfiguring everything before it. When 
morning came, the yellow tree saw with deep sorrow 
that his friend had lost one of her large and beautiful 
branches next to him. He could see great tears run- 
ning down her trunk, and hear her low moan of 
anguish. 

“O, my darling friend !”’ cried he, “would that I 
might have suffered this misfortune instead .of you !’’ 

“My greatest sorrow,”’ sighed she, “‘is that lam now 
so one-sided and unsightly that you care no longer for 
me.”” 

“How can you misjudge my affection?’ he replied, 
‘‘Your misfortune makes you doubly dear tome. Let 
us waste no strength, but set to work and repair our 
injury.” 

“Ah, but that can never be,’’? she replied sadly, ‘I 
must go through life scarred and maimed.”’ 

“Not so, dear friend, you must put forth new shoots, 
thicker on this side. Stretch them far out and fill the 
void, and I will reach out and meet and support you.” 

“T will try,’”’ she said, and dried her tears. Ina few 
years the branches of the trees met and interlaced. 

So perfect is the symmetry of these beautiful trees 
standing together, that none can tell which was torn 
and disfigured. 


The ‘‘Dressed’’ Turkey. 





One of the parish sent one more— 
A farmer kind and able— 

A nice fat turkey, raised on corn, 
To grace the. pastor’s table. 


The farmer’s lad went with the fowl, 
And thus addressed the pastor, 

“Blame me if I ain’t tired! Here is 
A gobbler from my master.”’ 


The pastor said : ‘‘Thou shouldst not thus 
Present the fowl to me; 

Come take my chair, and for me act 
And I will act for thee.’’ 


The preacher’s chair received the boy, 
The fowl the pastor took— 

Went out with it and then came in 
With pleasant smile and look ; 


And to his young pro tem he said : 
‘Dear sir, my honored master 
Presents this turkey, and his best 
Respects to you, his pastor.’ 


“Good !”” said the boy ; “your master is 
. A gentleman and scholar ! 
My thanks to him ; and for yourself, 
Here is a half a dollar !”’ 


The pastor felt around his mouth 
A most peculiar twitching ; 
And to the gobbler holding fast, 
He bolted for the kitchen. 


He gave the turkey to the cook, 
And came back in a minute, 

Then took the youngster’s hand and left 
A half a dollar in it. 


Perhaps I’se Afraid of Kitty. 





She’d never seen such a big kitten before 
With such shining yellow eyes, 

And she stood very close to the parlor door, 
And watched it with grave surprise. 


It lay on my lap and I smoothed its fur, 
And begged she would nearer come, 
And hear how prettily puss would purr, 

Like the little bee’s drowsy hum. 





I had not noticed she seemed to shrink, 
Her voice was brave as could be ; 

“No Auntie”’ she gently said, ‘‘I fink 
At kitty’s afraid of me !’’ 


‘Afraid of you, dear? Why nonsense, child ! 
She likes all nice little girls, 

If she feared you she would look fierce and wild,” 
But the baby still shook her curls. 


In vain did I plead with the little maid, 
For the bravest cat in the city ; 

At last with a doubtful sigh she said, 
‘Perhaps I’se afraid of kitty !’’ 


Geographical Comparisons. 





California is the second largest state. 

Nebraska is more than twice the size of Indiana, 

Michigan and Florida are the same size. 

Texas is four times as large as the New England 
States. 

Dakota is larger than England, Ireland and Scotland 
together. 

The population of London, England, is equal to that 
of Canada, or nearly that of New York State; includ- 
ing its cities. 

Kentucky and Portugal are both the same size. 

California is nearly five times as large as Ireland. 

The Island of Cuba and the State of Tennessee are 
equal in area. 

Brazil is nearly as large as the United States, but the 
population of the latter is six times that of the former, 

The population of Canada, New York State, Ireland 
and Belgium are about the same. 

If all the people of Canada and of the United States 
were placed in the State of Texas, the number of per- 
sons to the square mile would be fewer than at present 
in China. 

The population of Canada is double that of Aus- 
tralia. 

Colorado is as large as New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey together. 

It would take ten states as large as Massachusetts to 
make a state as large as Kansas. 








Can the citizens of Washington vote ; if not, why 
not ? 

Name three noted English historians. 

In exactly what way does clothing keep the body 
warm ? 

Does water belong to the animal, vegetable or miner- 
al kingdom ? 

Name the ten smallest independent countries of the 
world? 

Name one important poem by each of the following 
authors : 


Burns Scott 
Goldsmith Cowper 
Wordsworth Whittier 
Longfellow Holmes 
Aldrich Bryant 


Mr. Sohier was told that a dead whale was driven 
ashore at Nantucket and on opening him, a pair of 
boots was found marked ‘‘J.’’ Mr. Sohier replied, 
they probably belonged to Jonah. 

“What isacamp meeting asked one little boy of 
another?’ ‘Camp meeting ?’’ said the other bravely ; 
“Why, it isa place where they have Sunday every 
day in the week.”’ 

“Robert, you may give the name of some wild 
flower,” said the teacher in botany. Robert thought 
awhile and then said; ‘Well, I reckon Injun meal 
comes about as near being wild flour as anything I 
know of.” 
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Life’s Seasons. 





JOHN F. HASKETT, 


The seconds into minutes stretch, a ceaseless, fleeting 
chain 

Like radiant beams of sunlight which the infant clasps 
in vain ; 

The minutes, hours, and days of life so quickly from 
us flee 

The journey seems but short indeed from time to 
eternity. 

As the rolling of the alias sea piles high the shifting 
sand, 

So time’s tide drives us slowly to that distant, prom- 
ised land. 

Like the balmy, cheering breezes of verdant, sunny 
spring, 

When among the budding branches the feathered 
songsters sing, 

And every chord of Nature’s harp gives forth its sweet- 
est sound, 

And all the air is resonant with melody profound, 

Is the dawn of early childhood when from anxious 
cares yet free 

We romped i in joyous innocence round a loving par- 
ent’s knee ; 

Our glad, young heartsno chorus knew but Nature’s 
happy song, 

And we saw but joy before usas the years sped swift 
along. 


Then as the soft, soughing summer wind among the 
leafy trees 

Makes that low inspiring melody which a lover’s ear 
might please ; 

When the feathered tribe are nesting, and the wild 
bees’ drowsy lum 

Tells of timely preparation for the seasons yet to 

~  come— 

(For the busy bee well knows that the sweetest flowers 
soon go 

So he sips the hoarded honey from the bright buds as 
they grow ;) 

So when Youth feels the power of the first bright dream 
of love 

There is naught for him but beauty in the earth or sky 
above. 

His heart is full of gladness ; 
way— 

He plucks the rosy-tinted buds and casts the stems 
away ; 

No care for what the morrow brings ; 
naught but bliss 

For the heart which knows the rapture of Love’ s first 
honeyed kiss. 


there are flowers in his 


the earth has 


Now sober, dark-robed autumn comes, and yellow 
leaves and brown, 

Before September’s wanton wind come fluttering slowly 
down. 

’Tis the toilsome time of harvest, and the orchard and 
the field 





Are giving forth the treasures which Nature bade them 
yield ; 

The golden wheat and ripened corn are cut and stowed 
away | 

As well as fruit and nuts to cheer the long, dull win- | 
ter’s day— 

So in the busy autumn of man’s brief stay on earth, 

He drops the robe of romping youth, the stripling’s 
mien of mirth. 

Now he reaps the golden harvest Love's spring-time 
has sown, 

And we see him now surrounded by wife and children 


grown— 
He is hoarding up his substance in these later years of 
life 
To cheer life’s dreary winter for himself and loving 
wife. 





Soon the chilly winter winds o’er hill and prairie 
blow, 

The brooks are frozen over, ground is white with 
snow, 

The birds have left their biases haunts, the whole 
world seems to sleep ; 

The buds of next year’s beauty hide ’neath snowy 
blankets deep, 

Yet summer’s memories are refreshed, for roundabout 
are seen 

In beauteous contrast with the snow, the hardy ever- 
green. 

Then round the glowing wood-fire there gather young 

_ and old, 

And crack the nuts, and pop the corn, and list to 
stories told 

By the old gray-headed father or his ever busy wife 

Of the many things which happened in the summer 
of their life. 

’Tis a scene which poet or artist might well wish to 
behold,— 

The snowy locks of Age ‘esi Youth’s curling ¢ crown 
of gold, 

And the weary worn-out mother—her wetted fea- 
tures show 

How the trial-time of life has made her locks as_ white 
as snow. 

The aged couple fade slowly just as when spring is 
near, 

The shifting snows of winter from the landscapes dis- 
appear. 

Soon they’!] go to that far land whence mortals ne’er 
return 

And be known but in the memory of those who for 


them mourn. 
——_—+-2>e—____—_ 
The Lazy Mouse. 





“If you’ll take this little letter I have written, to the 
post,”’ 

Said a rabbit to a dormouse, ‘‘you shall have a piece 
of toast. 

You shall have some bread and butter, if you’ll go and 
post it quick ; 

I’ll put some jam on top of that and spread it very 
thick.” 


His eyes the dormouse opened, and he looked as though 
he thought 

The prize secured at such expense would be but dearly 
bought. 

And so he closed his eyes again, and nodded with his 
head 


| As though he longed to drop asleep, then drowsily he 


said : 


“T’m willing quite to take it in a very little while, 

When time has moved his busy hand completely 
round the dial.” 

He pointed to the kitchen clock beside the kitchen 
door, 

Then laid his chin upon his paws and soon began to 
snore. 


The lazy creature’s promise made the rabbit quite con- 
tent ; 


, He placed the letter on the shelf and to his duties 


went. 

And when his duties all were done he gladly home- 
ward turned, 

To take that best of all repose, repose that’s justly 
earned. 


But what was his chagrin to find, when through the 
door he stept, 

The letter still lay on the shelf, and still the dormouse 
slept ! 

With angry voice he cried aloud, 
any toast ; 

You did not take my letter, as you promised, to the 
post !’’ 


‘You shan’t have 





The dormouse quickly wakened with a nervous little 
shock, 

And cried, ‘‘The hand not yet has gone completely 
round the clock. 

My promise is unbroken, and now I’!1 explain it all: 

You thought I meant the larger hand—I really meant 
the small ! 


I’ve slumbered now eleven hours, and fifty minutes, 
too, 

And if I sleep another ten I dare say that’ll do.” 

The rabbit caught his letter up and hastened to the 
door, 

And as he closed it with a bang the mouse began to 
snore. 


And now I would implore of you, before I go away, 
With those who show such laziness have nothing more 
to say. : —Ex. 
——_+>o—____—__ 
Up in the Loft. 





Up in the loft, ’mid scented clover, 

Five of us perched and talked it over ; 
Talked of the years that lagged and waited 
Full of the gold of Fancy freighted ; 
Full of the joys that Hope was living, 
Joy that the world is slow in giving ; 
Full of the honors Youth can spread 
Over his own fair head. 

Tom was a colonel brave and comely, 
There in his worsted garments homely ; 
Jack was a doctor all were seeking ; 

Jim was a lawyer glib of speaking ; 
Fred as a merchant bought and sold 
Half of the world for leaves of gold ; 
And I was sailing the wide seas over 
There in my ship of scented clover. 


Up in the tomb of the blossoms, 

Ghosts of the past were round us flitting ; 
Forms that magical deeds had done, 

Came to us one by one ; 

All of the tales we had heard and read, 
Now were sung or said. 

Tom of the knights with helmets glancing, 
Under their snow-white plumage dancing ; 
Jim of the genii weird of mission, 

Jack of the sage’s cold ambition, 

Fred of the lamp which, dim and o!d, 
Lighted Aladdin to fame and gold ; 

And I was at heart a Sin bad rover, 
Gathering gems in a vale of clover. 


Up in the couch of the grasses lying, 
There as the winds outside were sighing, 
There in that field of fragrant clover, 
Under the barn-roof’s trusted cover, 
All of us whispered some sweetheart-name— 
Hap’ ly no two the same. 
All of us murmured secrets there, 
Of tiny maidens fair : 
In that chapel of scented clover, 
Each of us vowed himself a lover ; 
How did the castles we were building 
Fall with the sunrise’ fragile gilding ? 
How were the hopes Desire was giving, 
Crushed in the wear and tear of the living ? 
How inthe noontides steady glare, 
Gone are our maidens fair? 
Tom’s, in a few short years, sedately 
Married a judge, severe and stately ; 
Jack had the ‘‘mitten’”’ prematurely, 
Jim has a wife he loves unsurely ; 
Fred has one who, dainty elf, 
Married his money, and not himself. 
And she whose image thoughtfully gay 
Lit brightest the loft on that winter day, 
Sleeps where the summer winds fly over, 
Solemnly ’neath the blooming clover. 

— Will Carleton. 
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- Two Songs. 





CLARA HAUENSCHILD. 





A poet sang—his heart was light, 

The world was fair, his life was bright. 
His poem was read by the mighty throng, 
Who soon forgot both poet and song. 


He sang again in later years, 
And the mighty throng was moved to tears ; 
And the song still lives, tho’ years have passed, 
For it came from a heart that was breaking fast. 
—— 2 
Science of Familiar Things. 


BY MARY C. PARTRIDGE. 


PEPPER. 

Black, white aud cayenne pepper are the 
three varieties commonly used in food. It is 
difficult to tell how much pure pepper reaches 
our tables, for the commercial article is largely 
adulterated. 

Pure pepper is manufactured from the dried 
berry of the Piper nigrum, (Z.) a climbing shrub, 
which is now extensively cultivated in most 
tropical countries. It is one of the earliest 
spices known to mankind and for many years 
was a staple article of commerce between India 
and Europe. Many commercial cities of Cen- 
tral Europe are indebted to it for a great portion 
of their wealth. Tribute was levied in pepper 
and it is written that a part of the ransom of 
Rome demanded by Alaric in 408 was 3000 
pounds of pepper. 

The price during the Middle Ages was ex- 
orbitant. A pound of pepper was considered fit 
for a royal present. The great price of this ar- 
ticle of commerce was the direct cause of the 
Portuguese seeking a sea-route to India and the 
consequent passage around the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

In India, where the vine grows wild, it is, 
found in moist, rich soil of valleys. It runs. 
along the ground, giving off various roots into the. 
soil. The stems are smooth and woody, twelve | 
to twenty feet long, with leathery ovate leaves. | 
Opposite to each leaf grows a solitary spike. 
which bears a cluster of white flowers. The 
flowers droop and are replaced by a fruit, bright 
red when ripe and about the size of a pea. 

The natives tie these vines to trees, especially 
to trees with rough barks, that the roots may at- 
tach themselves to the surface. In places where 
the pepper is not native but cultivated, a moist 
ground is selected and cuttings from another 


vine are planted near roots of trees. Where 
trees do not naturally grow the ground is ter- 
raced and mango trees planted. These are pre- 
ferred as a support because their fruit is not in- 
jured by the pepper plant. 

In three or four years after planting the vine 
begins to bear fruit. This fruit is gathered 
twice a year and when dried becomes black and 
wrinkled. “The taste is fiery and pungent. 

White pepper is made from the same plant 
as black pepper. The choicest variety is made 








from the berries which drop from the vines and 
become bleached by exposure to sun and 
weather. Little of this variety reaches our 
country. The greater part of commercial white 
pepper is made from berries from which the 
outer and darker covering has been removed or 
which have been bleached by artificial processes. 

Cayenne pepper, so named from Cayenne, 
South America, is the powdered, dried fruit of 
several varieties of Capsicum. Its home is 
South America, but it is now widely cultivated. 
It is a hardy plant two or three feet high. Its 
flowers are greenish-white, its fruit an ovate 
pod, in color green, changing to yellow, red or 
nearly black. The plant is often grown in con- 
servatories as an ornamental shrub. The pods 
are used both green and ripe for pickling. 

There are many varieties, but the fruits, al- 
though differing in shape, are alike hot and bit- 
ing in taste. The cayenne of commerce is 
manufactured from the ripe fruits which are 
dried, ground and mixed with wheat flour. 
This is made.into cakes and baked until hard, 
then ground and sifted. Sometimes the pepper 
is prepared by simply drying the pods and 
pounding fine. 

Cayenne is used medicinally as a stimulant to 
the stomach in some forms of dyspepsia. Taken 
in large quantities it is an irritant poison. 


SALT, 

Salt is one of the-most useful, common and 
necessary elements of food. The knowledge and 
use of salt dates from very early times. The 
Odyssey speaks of dwellers in Epirus who knew 
not salt and therefore used no salt with their 
food. 

There are still inland places in Africa where 
distance makes the salt so expensive that it is a 
luxury only rarely obtained by the rich man. 
We read of ancient people getting salt by pour- 
ing water from a brackish stream over a fire of 
saline wood and collecting the ashes. In an- 
cient Germany a salt spring was thought to be a 
special gift of the gods, and that its presence 
meant specially holy soil, where prayers would 
speedily be answered. Salt was associated with 
offerings. Homer called salt ‘‘divine,’’? and 
Plato referred to it as ‘‘a substance dear to the 
gods.” “The salt that hath lost its savour’ 
arose from salt reaching its consumer in a very 
impure state, due to its mixture with other sub- 
stances, necessitated by the high price and 
heavy duties on the pure salt. The ancient 


‘Romans placed a high duty on salt and most 


modern states have taxed it heavily. In India 
the salt duty is the third source in order of im- 
portance of the Indian revenue. 
were worked and solutions evaporated as early 
as 1251. Cakes of salt have been long used for 
money in some parts of Abyssinia. ; 

Salt is widely diffused. It exists naturally 
in both solid form and solution. The solid 
form is known as “‘rock salt’? and is found in 
extensive beds from which it is extracted by 


mining. Some deposits are much purer than 


Salt mines}: 





others and produce salt needing but little prep- 
aration. At Petit Anse Island, Louisiana, there 
is a mine which is claimed to contain the purest 
salt known. Usually the salt is found stratified 
with interlayers of clay, which could only have 
been deposited by solution. So perhaps we 
may rightly accept the explanation that salt 
once existed only in solution; that the beds of 
salt were originally formed by some portion of 
the great body of salt water becoming cut off 
from the main body, either by the receding of 
the ocean or its flowing into some natural basin, 
and there, being subjected to favorable con- 
ditions for evaporation, produced salt deposits. 

The massive blocks cut from the mines are 
crushed, then rolled and dissolved in water, 
evaporated, crystallized and powdered. 

The greater amount of our commercial salt is 
obtained from the salt found in solution in 
springs, lakes and ocean. This solution is first 
stored in artificially constructed basins, where it 
is allowed to settle. It is then evaporated by 
solar or artificial heat. Wooden vats, iron pans 
or kettles are used for this part of the prepar- 


ation. In Europe more largely the large shal- 
low pans are used; in our country the kettle 
system. 


The most productive springs in the United 
States are in Onondaga County, New York. 
Here a series of kettles are used in the evapo- 
ration of the solution, which in passing from 
one kettle to the other is subjected to the proper 
degree of heat, becomes freed from its impur- 
ities and deposits its salt in crystallized form. 
This is dried and ground into fine salt for the 
table. 

Natural solutions of pure salt are unknown, 
hence it is necessary to re-dissolve, clarify and 
free from foreign substances before it can become 
suitable for commercial uses. 

The largest amount of salt produced is used 
for the preservation of meat, fish and other ar- 
ticles of food. The dairy business also con- 
sumes large quantities of salt. It is also used in 
making soap and glass. It supplies the chlorine 
of bleaching and combined with lime makes 
chloride of lime used as a disinfectant. Salt is 
also of great value in glazing pottery. It is the 
source of our cooking soda, commonly called 
saleratus. Animals under all conditions require 
salt, and if entirely deprived of it for a long time 
will become diseased. The coarser salts are use- 
ful medicinally, in the form of hot solutions for 
bathing. Salt may also be used internally in 
small doses as a mild stimulant and alterative. 

Augusta, Maine. 
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Our Morro :—‘‘The best way to keep children quiet 
is to keep them busy.”’ 


COMPOSITION EXERCISE—ORAL. 





Select a picture from the reader, geography, 
or history, and treat as follows : 

1. Encourage pupils to give several subjects 
as title for the picture, and then let them choose 
the best, giving reasons. 

2. Lead the imagination of the pupils to sup- 
ply the occurrence preceding what is shown in 
the picture. 

3. Have pupils relate what is taking place in 
the picture : 

(a) Who the actors are. 
(b) What they are doing. 
(c) What they are saying, etc., etc. 

4. Have pupils relate what may happen after 
this. 

After the above has been given orally, first in 
parts and afterward in connected narration, the 


teacher may, with the assistance of the class, | 


place an outline upon the board to be developed 
by pupils. 
COMPOSITION EXERCISE—WRITTEN. 





1. Have pupils write what they have given 
orally. 

2. Read compositions, suggesting how the 
language may be improved. 

8. Correct errors in spelling, punctuation, 
capitals and paragraphing. 

4, Occasionally, after all errors have been cor- 
rected, have pupils carefully copy compositions 
for preservation. 


A SENTENCE EXERCISE, 





1. Illustrate by sentences the principal parts 
of lie (to recline), lay and sit. 

2. Illustrate by sentences the correct use of 
shall and will in dependent sentences, simple 
futurity, all persons. 

3. Comment on the forms gotten, proven, sang 
and sung. 

4, (a) Precise meaning of impugn, antagonize, 
transpire, aggravate, 

(b) Distinguish between hire and let, stop and 
stay, rise and arise. 

5. Correct : 

(a) Troop G is as well equipped as if it was a 
part of the regular army. 

(b). I have no doubt of it being her. 

(c) The lawyer expected to have won his case, 
and was astonished when the jury reported that 
it had disagreed. 


(d) I do not believe that the painter or his 
picture are very famous. 

(e) The man’s hand was caught in the ma- 
chine’s wheels. 

(f) The clerks’ salaries have been paid. 

(g) The note’s face was paid. 

(h) Webster and Worcester’s dictionaries. 

(i) Barnum’s and Baileys’ show. 

(j) The baby’s foot were burned. 

(k) The hunters’s dogs’ feet was hurt by 
the traps’ teeth. 

(1) Henrys slate was broke. 

(m) John’s cat’s feet was sore. 


GEOGRAPHY—ORAL. 








In studying occupations have pupils make a 
list of the residents of the district and give the 
‘occupation of each one, thus : 
1. Mr. Welsh, farmer. 
Mr. Renkel, blacksmith. 
Mr. Parks, clothier. 
Mr. McCann, shoemaker. 
Mr. Farrow, physician. 
Mr. Pfeiffer, stone-cutter. 
Mr. McLean, telegraph operator. 
Mr. Larrison, baker. 
9. Mr. Naughright, express agent. 
10. Mr. La Quay, barber, ete. 

After several lessons have been spentin mak- 
ing a complete list of the residents and talking 
‘about their occupations, begin to classify the 
occupations, putting farming, market gardening, 
ete., under agriculture; buying, selling, tran- 
sporting, etc., under commerce. 

In studying occupations, a number of inter- 
esting and profitable spelling lessons may be 
given in naming the tools used in various oc- 
cupations : 

1. Write names of tools used by a farmer. 

. Write names of tools used by blacksmiths. 
Write names of tools used by a gardener. 
Write names of tools used by a carpenter. 
Write names of tools used by a barber. 
Write names of tools used by a butcher. 
Write names of tools used by a tailor. 
Write names of tools used by a jeweler. 

9. Write names of tools used by a miner. 

10. Write names of tools used by a stone 
cutter. 
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QUESTIONS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 





1. How was our country governed prior to 
the Revolution ? 

2. State the chief causes of the Revolution. 

3. When was the Confederation formed? How 
long did it last? State its principal defects. 

4, State when the Union was formed. Its 
fundamental difference from the Confederation. 
The chief differences in detail. 

5. What is the difference between a Confed- 
eracy and a Nation? 

6. Name the six objects of the Constitution 
stated in the preamble. What does preamble 
mean ? 

7. How many members are there in the House 








of Representatives? By whom elected? For 
what term ? How apportioned among the States 
at first? How apportioned now? Qualifications, 
etc. ? 

8. Answer the same questions as to the U. 8. 
Senate. 

9. What is the principal object of two legis- 
lative houses ? 

10. Is the Senate or House of the higher 
dignity? Why? How often does Congress 
meet? When? Define ‘‘A Congress.”’ 

i Sahelian sinctenec 
Spelling. 





BY MAY COPELAND. 





Why is it that among so many otherwise well 
educated persons we find so few good spellers? 
We receive a letter the chirography of which is 
elegant, but when we read it and discover its 
glaring defects in spelling and composition, we 
cannot truly call it a well written letter. 

What is the cause of this deficiency? Simply 
because this very important branch does not re- 
ceive the proper attention in our schools. 

I suppose that every teacher has his or her 
own particular method of teaching a subject. 
The following is what I consider the most inter- 
esting way of teaching spelling: First, write a 
list of words upon the blackboard where the 
children can easily see them. Do not make the 
list too long, then have them find out the mean- 
ing of each. I have never yet seen a child who 
was not fond of using the dictionary. 

One of the best ways for the child to memor- 
ize words is to have him write and rewrite each a 
number of times. For class work sometimes 
have the words spelled orally, at other times 
have them written at dictation and the slips of 
paper containing them exchanged among the 
pupils letting them correct one another’s papers, 
or have them passed to you for correction. An- 
other good way is to have sentences written con- 
taining the words of the spelling lesson, thus 
teaching writing and spelling at the same time. 
Have a system of marking, thus ; no words in- 
correct 10, one word incorrect 9, ete. 
Try in every way to induce your pupils to 
become excellent spellers. 

‘If this system were followed in more schools, 
perhaps the number of people who feel that 
they cannot write an ordinary letter without the 
aid of a dictionary, would be perceptibly de- 
creased. 

_ North Windham, Conn. 








You may pursue a thirteen weeks’ course of 
study for $5 through the American Correspondence 
Normal. Were you to attend a,School the cost 
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meet the needs of all teachers. Send for particu- 
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A supply of sample copies of the INSTRUCTOR 
will be sent to any reader who will distribute them 
among teacher friends. They may be glad to 
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| noted places or beautiful bits of scenery. Among 





Word Study. II. and literature. Spanish words introduced in | 
Queen Mary’s time and later show tlie points of them I will mention: View of Mt. Hood ; San 
BY E, H. TURPIN. contact friendly and hostile between England and | Francisco Bay ; The City of Sitka ; Scene on the 





Spain. Italian words were brought in during} Columbia River; Yellowstone Park ; A Cotton’ 

An isolated fact is easily forgotten, butan un-|the centuries when scholars—from Chaucer to) Plantation; Brooklyn Bridge; In the Maine 
known thing associated with a known is riveted | Milton—sought inspiration in the land of Dante} Woods ; ete. 
in the memory. : and Petrarch. A child who does not like to look at pictures, 

Thus word study may be advantageously uti-| ‘Hebrew religious terms, German names of| especially when there is some one to tell stories 
lized in geography and history classes. Pupils | metals and mining operations, Dutch nautical ex- | about them, answer questions and explain what 
should read in full the information set down in| pres-ions, French words in fashions and cookery, | he does not understand, is, so far as my experi- 
names in shorthand. The names of states, for| Indian, Chinese, and other names of materials | ence goes, an undiscovered specimen of the genus 
instance, suggest readily the main facts of their | and manufactures, are fraught with historical in- | homo. 
early history, and a map of the United States | formation. When the time comes for the “‘rest lesson,”’ 
furnishes material for an instructive lesson in| Since we are helped to understand the thing | hang on the wall or blackboard one of the pic- 
historical geography. Show how the names— | that is by what is not, it is interesting to consider | tures, let it represent some scene as near ‘‘home”’ 
English here, French there, Spanish in another | what our language would have been had there|as possible, in order to catch their attention at 
place—point to the nationalities of the settlers; been no Norman conquest. Our speech would| once. 
and do honor to the great discoverers and ex-| have remained Teutonic, like yet unlike its parent| If none of the class can tell what the picture 
plorers, while everywhere Indian names of land| tongue, differentiated by modifying influences of | represents, announce the title, then ascertain 
and water tell a tale of the displaced people, | soil and climate on the organ of speech, by un-|what they know or have heard of the place. 
and hard on their track follows the widely ex-| like circumstances,surroundings and occupations, | Describe it ina manner as interesting as pos- 
tended nomenclature of the dominant race. | by gradual changes in meaning and application] sible. If you have yourself seen the place this 
Contrast these English names. In Massachu-|of words. It would have been an inflected lan-/ will be easy. Ask how many would like to 
setts, such names as Boston, Milford, Lowell, cher-| guage, gaining new words by utilizing its Teutonic | travel, to see the beauties and wonders of the 
ish nationality merely, while the Jamestown, | powers of composition. We should have had/earth. Nearly every hand will go up, and every 
Cape Charles, and Henrico of Virginia are instinct | such words as twofight for duel, shipcraft for navi-| one who has taken a journey may want to tell 
with royal loyalty. How impossible that New | gation, songsmith for poet, aftercomings for conse-| of it. 

York and Nebraska towns should bear similar} quences. An entertaining exercise is to form| Tell them that the next best thing to seeing 
names ! Anglo-Saxon equivalents for words of classical | these things is to learn all about them, and that 

Students of English history will be interested | origin. Show howfrom the union of the two} this knowledge will make the seeing the more 
to know that had all other Britannic records per- | noblest languages of modern Europe we gain a/ pleasant if we should ever visit them. Propose 
ished, we could, were we wise to do so, regain| world language, uniting Teutonic strength with|to them to learn about some interesting places 
from language alone all the great historic events, | Romance beauty. by ‘‘playing’’ that they are taking a journey and 
many curious particulars and facts about En-| Reading and literature classes will find profit-|that they are to begin the journey at this time 
glish points of contact with other nations. able exercise in analyzing some lines of their daily | to-morrow. 

The Keltic names of mountains, lakes, and) text to see the number and tharacter of words} For the next lesson, have a map of the state 
other great unchangeable features of scenery, | from classical and non-classical sources, and to! or states through which lies your route of travel. 
point to the fact that the earliest inhabitants of ##ompare the proportions used by different au-| A globe is « valuable though not indispensable 
England were of that nationality, though the;thors. The work will be simplified by pointing | aid. 

Saxon body of the language shows that ‘later a/ out some classes of Anglo-Saxon words, such as| The picture shown in this ]esson—but for only 
Teutonic people took almost entire possession of | articles, pronouns, auxiliary verbs, most prep-|a glance, however—must be of your destination, 
the land, the Kelts only lingering in Wales, | ositions and conjunctions, names of most seasons, | Reserve examination and description till you have 
Cornwall, and the Scotch Highlands. Danish | natural features, trees, plants, terms of traffic, | finished the journey. 

names of towns and places along the coast bear} and words used in early childhood. It may be that you will be compelled to de- 


| 


witness of the seafaring race which established ba - re pend on your own resources for all your aids and 
itself there but gained no further foothold in the , , devices, but necessity is a preat suggester of ways 
g Geography Under Difficulties. “ ; - — . 


and means to the earnest teacher. 

alia Of course, to be a competent guide you must 
MRS. ADRIAN KRAAL, have a thorough knowledge of the countries you 
are passing through,and be ready to answer ques- 


country. The vast number of Norman words 
dealing with art, science, power and dignity tells 
the story of a more civilized conquering race. 
King and queen, the only Saxon words of authority 
retained and those of highest rank, tell plainly My fellow-laborers in the ungraded country | tions and make explanations. 

that the invaders claimed, whether truly or false- | schools, who have tocontend with any or allthe| You can not travel a very long distance in one 
ly, to come in the order of just succession, not as | difficulties before mentioned, will find that these | recitation time, but explain to the little tourists 
lawless invaders. The composite language of a/| ‘rest lessons,’”? when once introduced, will be-| that they are to travel on foot in order to better 
later period show the happy amalgamation of the | come very popular, and the more varied they | see and examine the interesting things. 

two races, while the Saxon home- words prove that | are,the more they will be relished. As you pass by and notice lake, river, moun- 
the Teutonic people were bone and_ sinew of the As, with the language lessons, I find it nec-| tain or city, teach definitions of these terms and 
new nation which derived beauty ahd grace from essary to be very wary in taking up the parent-| for busy work let the pupils copy them from the 
its Romance element. Latin names of church | ally tabooed study of geography. Unless I make | blackboard into blank-books of their own, which 
offices and religious rites mark the track along | the ‘‘rest lesson’? a general one, I begin with the | you can show them how to make from manilla 
which Christianity came to us,as plainly as do the | children of the third reader class. wrapping-paper, if you find this economy nec- 
Saxon names of the days of the week showthe| TI have collected from newspapers, magazines, | essary. 

false religion of our forefathers. _The Latin and| my various teacher’s journals, and occasionally| Have the question and answer written neatly, 
Greek words introduced during the Renaissance| from the art stores, when my purse permitted, with due attention to capital letters, punctuation 
show the source of that inspiration in art, science | wood-cuts, engravings and afew paintings of and paragraphing, thus : What is a river? 
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A river is a large stream of water flowing through 
the land. 

The reasons for this are obvious. With your 

‘globe, a map, a drawing on the blackboard or 
by word of mouth, make. clear the shape and 
size of the earth, and names, number and position 
of its oceans and grand divisions and the mean- 
ings of the words sphere, hemisphere, etc. See 
that they arecommitted to memory and to the 
blank-books. 

As soon as the interest is strong enough to sus- 
tain the effort, introduce map drawing, by draw- 
ing them on the board before the class that they 
may gain confidence enough to make the trial 
themselves. 

As soon as their maps are good enough, have 
them copied into the blank-books. 

At the end of the first journey, you will find 
the little travelers eager to begin another and a 
longer one. Your own judgment willhelp you 
to guide the little pilgrims in their search for 
knowledge. 

Teaching in this manner, without text-books, 
set questions and answers, or ready-made aids, 
is not only very satisfactory as a means of ad- 
vancing pupils, but the teacher feels herself ad- 
vancing with them. She is forced to think, to 
originate, to invent. 

She is enabled to give reasons for her faith 
which have been hewn from science by her own 
hard strokes, and not the reasons of other people, 
learned by rote. What she lends to others is 
given back to her—good measure pressed down. 
No honest, earnest soul regrets having striven to 
attain to a lofty ideal. 

Crow, Oregon. 

silt itil actin! 
Outline for Advanced Primary Language. 





BY E. E., BEAMS. 





Arms. To add to children’s vocabulary by 
introducing new words and idioms. To secure 
use of short sentences, full statements, teacher 
and children supplying necessary conditions. 
Variety in statements. Correct language. Or- 
derly observation and description. Power to 
write simple sentences from dictation. To ac- 
quire full and elegant statements. Longer state- 
ments—introducing modifiers of subjects and of 
predicates. Great variety of expression. To 
secure power of writing from dictation.’ To se- 
cure power of writing original sentences. To 
write without aid, descriptions, stories, letters, 
ete. 

(a) Stories. Told by teacher; pupils repro- 
duce. Pupils tell stories they have heard. Oral 
reproduction. Assist by questions. Lead pu- 
pils first to remember, then to tell, in short 
statements, then to tell facts in order. At first 
reproduce stories immediately (same day), 
later, on some following day. Pupils draw 
pictures to illustrate teacher’s story. Tell story 
suggested by a series of pictures. Pupils repro- 
duce short stories without the aid of questions. 





Let each pupil have a short story of his own. 
Have him tell it occasionally. Place one or two 
pupils’ statements on the blackboard for copying. 
Have pupils read stories, reproduce. Use pic- 
tures freely. Tellin their own words story of 
poem, as ‘“*The Village Blacksmith.”’ Have 
pupils invent stories and tell them in proper 
order. 

(b) Picture Lessons. (1) Pupils tell the names 
of objects. (2) Pupils tell the names of living 
objects. (3) Pupils give names of living objects. 
Lead by skillful questions to logical order. (1) 
Name central object. (2) Relate other objects 
tocentral. (3) Give color of objects. (4) Give 
names of material (of what are objects made?) 
(5) Uses of objects—(this depends on kinds of 
pictures used.) Give several successive lessons 
on same picture. Pupils review all old points 
before taking new ones. Recalling (picture out 
of sight.) Tell story about picture, aided by 
questions. Pupil tells all he can remember of 
story read or heard. Pupils decide in what 
order objects should be taken for description. 
Train to select in order of importance. Pupils 
answer orally suggestive questions concerning 
pictures. May refer to interesting natural fea- 
tures, historical scenes, places of interest, Brook- 
lyn Bridge, Statue of Liberty, Bunker Hill, ete. 
Help by sketches on the blackboard. 

(c) Action Lessons. Teacher performs an ac- 
tion. Have pupils tell of it in as many ways as 
possible. Teacher performs two actions. Pupils 
describe, using ‘‘and.’’ Teacher performs more 
than two actions. Pupils tell what he did, using 
only one ‘‘and.’’ Now require the pupils to 
observe minutely-and describe in full, using 
only one ‘‘and.’’ Using several different state- 
ments to describe one action. Pupils give all 
the different expressions they may know as 
descriptive of some act of the teacher. Have 
pupils perform actions; others observe and tell. 

(d) Guessing Games. Pupils ask questions of 
teacher, as ‘‘ Are you a horse?’’ or on habits, as 
‘Do you fly?’ Describe a child. Pupils guess. 
Pupils ask questions concerning thing described 
without using its name. Give description and 
first letter of thing described. Pupils ask ques- 
tions without using name of object. Word with 
which name of object rhymes may be given in 
connection with description. Pupils guess name 
of object described. Objects described may be 
persons, places of interest, historical persons, 
piants, ete. 

(e) Thinking Game. Tell names of different 
trees, fruits, provisions, stories, public build- 
ings, streets, etc. (1) Teach use of sit, set ; lie, 
lay ; various forms of who. Occasion use of is, 
are, was, were, shall, will, may, can, might, ought, 
could, would, should, which; I saw, I have seen. 
The common adverbs—quickly, slowly, rapidly, 
etc. (2) Teach use of capitals at the beginning 
of a sentence. The word I. Name of persons 
and places. (3) Christian name and surname. 


(4) How to write initials. (5) Abbreviations— 
Mr., Mrs., Miss, Dr., St., Ave., Sept., Oct., 





etc. (6) Days of the week. (7) Names of the 
months. (8) How to write dates. (9) How 
to write aletter. (10) How to write addresses. 
(11) Use of comma to separate name of person 
addressed from the rest of the sentence. (12) 
Use of quotation marks; unbroken quotations. 
(13) Use ofcomma in connection with quota- 
tion. (14) Use of apostrophe in contraction. 
(15) Use of hyphen, especially to divide a word 
at end of line. 
WRITTEN WORK. 


For all written work see that pupils are sup- 
plied with well-sharpened pencils and distinctly 
ruled slates or paper. Copies should be written 
on ruled blackboard. For beginners the spaces 
should be wide, later they may be smaller. Lines 
on slate or paper should correspond with lines 
on the blackboard. All copies placed before 
pupils should be absolutely accurate, perfect in 
style, slant, form of letters, punctuation and 
arrangement. Aim to secure neatness and care 
above everything else. Accept only pupils’ best 
work every time. Know each pupil’s power to 
do. : 

Introduce but one difficulty at a time. The 
sentences should contain every day the new 
words taught during that day., Dictate sentences 
once only. - Train children to Kear the first time. 





eo 
The Two Teachers. 





THE GOOD TEACHER. 

1. Keeps the school room clean and orderly. 

2. Opens the windows a few inches from 
above on the lee side during study hours. 

3. Does not kill pupils for want of pure air. 

4. Begins work at nine o’clock, gives one and 
one-half hours intermission, and dismisses at 
four. 

5. Keeps a true record of attendance, tardi- 
ness, classification, etc., and transmits the same 
to the superintendent. 

6. Appeals to the reason rather than to the 
memory. 

THE POOR TEACHER, 

1. Never sweeps because she ‘‘didn’t expect 
company to-day.”’ 

2. Opens the window from the bottom to the 
windward side three feet or not at all. 

3. Kills innocent little children by draughts 
or carbonic acid gas. 

4, Begins school when she gets ready, does 
fancy work for afew hours at noon and recesses, 
while the pupils tear down the fences and out- 
buildings and insult the passers-by, and dis- 
misses at three in order toattend the entertain- 
ment. 

5. Makes reports to the superintendent from 
her imagination. , 

6. Does not know any of the patrons and and 
would not associate with them if she did.—The 
Iowa Teacher. 








How do you expect to spend your spare moments 
the coming Fall and Winter? See first cover page 
for a suggestion. 
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Seeds and Their Habits.—Part II. 





BY JEANNETTE CLAFLIN. 





Nature never sets a miserly example. In 
fact, her expenditures seem sometimes to 
amount to prodigal squandering. Above my 
head the branches of a pine tree are gently 
swayed by the light breeze that seems to soothe 
the world with its peaceful lullaby, —a murmur- 
ing song to which we may listen occasionally in 
early autumn if we escape to some peaceful nook 


away from the din and turmoil of the city. 


A ripening cone reminds me of a day last 
spring when this self-same tree had put forth an 


abundance of yellow-green clusters, each made | 
up of perhaps a dozen diminutive mock-cones. | 
I lightly shook a branch loaded with these soft, 


green tufts, and lo! a puff, a dash in face and 
eyes, and I found myself enveloped in an am- 
ber cloud as soft as flour. A breath of wind 
sufficed to burden the air with the yellow dust 
of which but one grain in hundreds, yes, thous- 
ands, fulfilled its mission and reached the wait- 
ing ovule. Far into the summer the dried and 
shriveled vestiges of these emptied pollen-cases 
still clung persistently together, while the true 
cones were ripening the seeds for whose ferti- 
lization all this waste of pollen was made. 

The question arises, why this super abundance 
when a single pollen grain may fertilize a seed? 
Why might not a little pollen have been borne 
by the side of the forming ovule in the cone? 
Our economical spirits take offense at the ex- 
travagance which commits to the winds millions 
of pollen grains when hundreds only are to be 
wafted to the waiting ovules. Our only answer 
is: Nature has discovered an advantage in a 
separation of flower sexes and is willing to pay 
the penalty of the unnecessary expenditure. 

So, too, there is extravagance of blossom and 
seed. Wind, rain and hail play sad havoc, but 
in spite of loss among buds and blossoms and 
the destruction of infinite numbers of seeds, 
fruit in abundance remains. Apple boughs are 
weighted to breaking in harvest time, and the 
Canada thistle ruthlessly continues to trespass 
on the garden, in defiance of sickle and scythe. 
Perhaps on account of this pitiless destruction 
of seed do plants take such pains to scatter them 
widely, that some may fall on fertile soil. 

I sometimes wish that we might speak of 
plants and their seeds as possessing instinct. That 
might seem to account for the skillful prepa- 
ration for dispersing seeds and the careful adap- 
tation of the plant to its environment. The be- 
havior of seeds is particularly striking, and it is 
with their plans and contrivances for scattering 
themselves far and wide that we are dealing now. 

On the smooth green lawn a familiar dande- 
lion lifts its sunny face. A few days go by, and 
a white pompon breaking into feathery frag- 
ments is worth closer scrutiny than we are apt 
o give it. With it, as with the thistle, the 


adaptation to wide disperson of seed is perfect. 
The former raises its yellow head of many lit- 








| 


tle flowers upon a stalk enlarged at its upper 


end into a receptacle for the flower cluster. 
Each head, which we are accustomed carelessly to 
term a flower, consists, as we readily observe, of | 
many small blossoms, the dandelion being a typi- 
cal member of the great Composite family. Each 
flower is complete, its calyx being represented 
by a tuft of soft hairs, while the yellow strap- 
shaped carolla incloses the five united stamens 
which encircle the style of the single-seeded pistil. 
(Fig. 1, a). 


a 


After three or four 
days of cheery greeting, 
the yellow head begins 
to droop, its crowded 
florets fold into a with- 
ered mass, and the 
scales below the flower- 
head protectingly join 
to encircle the dying 
flowers. Another day 
FIG. 1 patented eed“ and its place is vacant, 
and the bright bit of gold that we loved in spite 


of its commonness is forgotten. 
A dozen days elapse, and suddenly a well- 


known hoary head appears, and we wonder how 
the changes wrought have escaped our notice. 
It is merely an instance of plant ‘‘instinct.’’ 
To avoid observation and consequent destruc- 
tion, it has drawn its head downwards beneath 
sheltering leaves and clumps of grass, only to 
reappear unexpectedly and scatter its now fully 
matured seeds hither and thither with every 
friendly breath of wind. (Fig. 1, }). 

We might cite many instances in which seeds 
have provided for dispersion by the wind, using 
various means, such as the downy tufts and 
feathery shafts of milkweed and willow. (Figs. 
2and3). But there are other rf 


WW 





arrangements for distribution » 
that especially impress us with : 
their ingenuity. 

The equisetum, familiarly 
known as horsetail, is a rush- 
like plant growing in wet 
places. Its slender stalk is 
crowned with a cone-shaped 





Ga. 2—Milkweed seea, 


spike composed of little sacs o:2) 
concealed beneath angular scales 
(Fig.4). Each sac contains 
numerous minute spores. 
Like the spores of the fern 











these are not true seeds, but 
they serve our purpose to il- 


| 





lustrate modes of scattering. 
FE Sg Opening one of the spore- 
cases, let us strew a few spores on the 
slide of a microscope, and with its aid 
see something of their minute structure. 
The spore is surrounded by three thin 
coats, the outer one of which is shown 

P Fic.4—Spike 
by the microscope to play such odd orizquisetum 
pranks that the amateur microscopist almost 
thinks himself in spirit-land with a company of 
Lilliputians, a community of fantastic sprites 











rivaling each other in a dance designed wholly 
for his diversion. 

As he first gazes on them he 
may think them a_ sober 
enough colony. So long as 
the slightest moisture remains 
about them the tiny spores 
Fic. Spore of guise doe their rounded outlines 

(Magnified) ying quiet on the glass. But 
let the moisture on the slide evaporate, and 
what a transformation follows! Every motion- 
less object is suddenly possessed of life, wildly 
flinging pairs of arms in every direction. 
Moisten them again, and these same arms roll 
themselves in bands about the spore, only to re- 
peat their antics when once more dried. 








Fic. 6—Spore of Equisetum, Elaters spread. (Magnified). 

What is the object of this athletic sport? 
Simply this: The outer coat of the spore has 
its special function, not protection, but distri- 
bution. It splits into narrow elastic filaments 
or elaters, which, so long as the spore is moist, 
remain wrapped about it, but in the instant 
that it becomes dry they fly asunder, not only 
imparting a sudden motion to the spore but pre- 
senting little wings to be caught up by the wind 
and carried at length to some favorable resting- 
place. (Figs. 5 and 6). 

And so we might tell the story of the wild 
geranium, (Fig. 7, a and 
6), or that of the bitter 
cress (Cardimine hirsuta), 
with the valves of their 
seed-pods firmly closed 
until the seeds are rip- 
ened, when they  sud- 
denly coil as_ elastic 
springs, throwing the 
seeds to a distance of 
several feet; or of the 
common vetch whose 
pods in bursting twist 
into spirals for the pur- 





pose of throwing their 
inet Pie. J Pe of Wilt Geranium, 

Then, too, we might tell of the fruits attract- 
ively colored that they may be chosen for food 
by animals and birds, and their seeds disgorged; 
or of seeds peculiarly shaped and marked, per- 
haps resembling insects, using, for example, the 
ceastor-bean (Fig. 8) in which we may easily 
trace the similitude ofa beetle, although 
its imitative powers are less perfect than 
Shose of cetrain other fruits. Some 
pods are described as assuming the forms 
of centipedels or worms so perfectly mim- 





Fia—8 
Castor-bean icked that it is no marvel that birds by 


dispersing them should unsuspectingly play 
their part in the economy of nature—an_indif- 
ferent economy though it may seem to us, 
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How to Begin. 





MINNIE E. HADLEY. 





The First Day of School ! and what a trying 
ordeal this dreaded ‘‘first day”’ will be to some, 
particularly to the novice, and even the oldest and 
best of us are not wholly in touch with the true 
spirit of our work if we allow ourselves to enter 
theschoolroom without first having gone over the 
ground carefully and made preparation for this, 
the most important day of the entire school 
year. 

Ii you are going to a new place, study your 
school before hand. Find out all you can con- 
cerning your pupils. You can’t know too much 
along this line, as it is impossible to deal justly 
with a pupil of whose home surroundings you 
are entirely ignorant. Consequently it is most 
important to know something of the material in 
hand before undertaking its manipulation. 

Learn as many names as you can previous to 
your appearance before the class for the first 
time, as it is embarrassing and detracts from the 
interest of the recitation to be continually asking 
names promiscuously. 

Find out as soon as employed just what texts 
you must teach, what work you are to go over, 
or in other words, ‘“Take your latitude’ and 
know just where you are. Here the old 
Grecian maxim, ‘‘Know thyself,’ is not all 
sufficient, as you must know not only yourself 
but also become thoroughly acquainted with 
your pupils, surroundings, working materials, 
etc. : 

A lady teacher once told me that she formed 
a low estimate of her new superintendent the 
very first morning of school by his coming to 
her door and inquiring the way to his room only 
about ten minutes before bell time, and that this 
estimate had been amply confirmed during the 
entire year. 

If you possibly can, go to your room the 
Saturday previous to the first Monday, or if this 
is impossible, at least be in your place bright 
and early Monday morning and have every- 
thing as cheery and cozy as possible before the 
children begin to come in. You may not be 
able to have your program made out complete 
beforehand, but you can think it over and place 
a sort of skeleton upon the board and fill it out 
as circumstances will permit. It is extremely 
and fatally demoralizing to have pupils sit and 
wait for the teacher to construct a program on 
the first day. 

It is not so essentially important to study the 
school-text beforehand as to have mapped out a 
course of supplementary reading and carefully 
follow that. This gives you a broader culture, 


a more general idea of the subject and a broader 
scholarship as it were, so that you can confine 
yourself mostly to a thorough study of the 
school-text in daily preparation of work. 

Be alert to the demands of the year, under- 
stand what you are to do and go to work and do 





it at once. Don’t wait for the first day to come, 
there will be other and more important things 
pressing then and now is the accepted time of 
your schoolroom ‘salvation. 

The ‘‘First Day’’ is the day of all, and if you 
can begin this in a business, energetic sort of 
way that bespeiks wisdom and skill, half the 
battle is told and the remainder of your course 
will be comparatively easy steering. But woe 
unto the novice, or any one else, who has not 
‘taken his latitude’’ beforehand and enters up- 
on his work hesitating and blundering at every 
step. Nothing but failure can follow in the 
wake of such thoughtless incompeteucy. 

sisdeinencnhciialiliae eiaiinaibics 
School Economy. 





HANNAH HURON, 





I wonder how many teachers economize their 
time, money or strength ! . 

How many years have you been teaching? 
Five, you say? How much money have you 
saved in thattime? You havea month’s wages, 


ahead? And is that all? And haven’t you 


any ahead, for instance, to attend a Normal term 
to review your common branches? Or any 
ahead in case of sickness or the rainy day, which 
is sure to come? 

Yet in that time you might have laid up 
enough for two years’ schooling, board and all, 
by economizing a little. 

You may think this impossible, but it is not. 
A common school teacher getting $40 per month 
for 8 months can do this. Where the salary is 
still larger, more can be saved. Of course there 
are teachers getting $100 per month, who could 
not save, simply because they do not economize. 

I think I am right in saying that a teacher 
should save half his salary if it is large and but 
little less if he gets but a small salary. This is 
not extreme. We should economize and teach 
our pupils to do so. 

Do you teach your pupils to economize in 
little things? Do you allow them to scatter a 
problem all over a large sheet of paper or spread 
their work all over the board without order or 
system and hence without neatness? 

Do you economize your time in school, by 
having your plans laid out before you take up 
the day’s work? Very often by using a little 
forethought you may hear two or even three 
classes at a time, some doing board work, some 
seat work, some oral work. 

Do you economize your strength? Do you 
worry over-anything occurring in school ? Don’t 
worry. Do the best you can. Let any unusual 
occurrence in school teach you a lesson. 

By doing this, keeping regular hours, with 
plenty of sleep, plenty of good food and es- 
pecially plenty of exercise, you will not be one 
of those pale, sickly and nervous teachers who 
are obliged to leave off teaching on account of 
overwork, ill health, etc. 

Ottawa, Ohio. 





Spelling. 





8. A. PEAVY. 





I am using the following method in all grades 
above the fourth with excellent results. 

A lesson of from one hundred to two hundred 
words is assigned ; from this lesson from seventy- 
five to one hundred words are pronounced once 
each week, the pupils writing them on ordinary 
tablet paper. Pupils then exchange papers and 
teacher spells words, following the order from 
some pupil’s exercise which he has taken. 
Papers are marked un the scale of 100 and stand- 
ings recorded. Each pupil is then required to 
write each misspelled word five times in a book 
kept for the purpose, and present them to the 
teacher on a certain night the following week; the 
teacher taking note book, hears the corrections 
spelled orally. If this work is done correctly, a 
mark is placed at the end of the list to that effect, 
but ifany words are missed, they are checked 
and pupil required to correct them again as 
before. This exercise requires but little of the 
teacher’s time. 

All words misspelled on examination papers 
are marked by teacher and pupil required to 
correct them in the same manner as other mis- 
spelled words. Finally, each pupil is given 
special drill on his own list. 

The method possesses the following advantages: 
Pupils will usually prepare lessons thoroughly 
in order to escape corrections, but in case of 
failure to do so the special drill is given to those 
words which the pupil is most liable to mis- 
spell. It affords both oral and written work. 
Examinations and other written work are spelled 
much better. I believe my pupils have improv- 
ed 50% in this respect by this method. Much 
poor spelling is sheer carelessness. 

Lastly, it greatly economizes the teacher’s 
time. It is perhaps needless to add that the 
teacher’s markings should always be in colored 
pencil. 


Great Valley, N. Y. 





Have You Not a Friend 

Who is teaching, or who is preparing to teach, 
but not a subscriber to Norma Instructor? 
We assume that you have and that you would 
benefit this friend in any possible way. Have 
you told this friend how beneficial the. In- 
sTRUCTOR has been to you, of the proposed in- 
crease in size (beginning with November num- 
ber) and the consequent increase in price? If 
you have not, please do so, and suggest that a 
subscription be sent in, either direct or. through 
you, at once. No definite date for the increase 
in price has been announced, but the present rate 
can hold good for only a few months more. 








If your teacher friends knew that the INSTRUC- 
TOR is to be enlarged and improved in every way 
and the price increased to $1.00 they would doubt- 
less subscribe while it can be procured at the fifty 
cent rate. How can you better show your friend- 
ship than to tell them all about it? 
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The Man and the Elephant. 





“QO, bother this old syntax |”? Ned 
exploded the words, striking his hand 
on the table. 

“If you mean syntax isa bother, I’m 
with you there,” said Bert, looking up 
from his grammar. 

Julia looked up quickly, too, with an 
amused twinkle in her eyes. Being in 
the ‘‘Normal,’’ such agonies as these of 
Ned’s and Bert’s were in the past tense 
with her, 

“Ho,” struck in Tom, ‘‘what’s the use 
of bothering, any way? Let ’em mark 
you forty in grammar, and keep the 
average up with something else—arith- 
metic, or natural history, or something. 
You can talk so’s to be understood with- 
out knowing syntax.”’ 

“Not always, Tom.” 

“T’d like to know why not, Julia. If 
a fellow knows what he wants to say, I 
guess he can say it all right enough. I 
believe in having a little fun evenings. 
Here’sa rattling good story I’ve got. 
Suppose you fellows take in that, and 
let the syntax go.”’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ asked Ned. 

“Why, it’s about a man that had a 
picture of himself painted on an ele- 
phant.”’ 

“Ha, ha!’ laughed Ned. ‘That must 
have been a funny-looking elephant! 
Did the man have his picture painted 
on the elephant’s back, or on his sides?”’ 

‘No, I don’t mean that. I mean the 
man had himself painted sitting on an 
elephant.” 

“Had himself painted !’? Everybody 
laughed but Tom. ‘‘Sitting on an ele- 
phant! Did they stand on a stepladder 
to paint him, Tom ?”’ 

“Aw! you know well enough, Bert, 
what I mean.?’ 

“Well; what ?” 

“T mean the man sat on an elephant 
to have himself painted.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Perkins from across the 
room were laughing too by this time. 

‘“‘Well,’’? retorted Bert, “I don’t see 
but what that’s the same as you said 
last, only turned around.”’ 

“T can put it-right,’”? chimed in Ned, 
confidently. ‘You mean to say, the 
man who had an elephant painted, sit- 
ting on his back. No, that wouldn’t—,”’ 

“T should think it wouldn’t! That’s 
the worst yet,’’ cried Bert. “Ifthe ele- 
phant was sitting on his back, where 
was the man? Or was the elephant sit- 
ting on the man’s back ?” 

It wasa relief to Tom’s temper and 
general feelings to join the laugh at Ned. 
Then he spoke up, with dignified em- 
phasis : 

“T mean exactly this. I mean the 
man that had an elephant painted with 
him on its back.” 

“Well, Tom,’”’ said Mr. Perkins, ro- 
guishly, “if that’s what you mean, I 
wouldn’t have liked to be in the man’s 
place, sitting up there while the ele- 
phant was being painted—not if it was a 
very large elephant !”’ 

“Then I’1l say, if you like it better,’’ 
persisted Tom, just a little nettled again, 





‘the man who had a picture of an ele- 
phant, with him on his back, painted. 

‘‘With him on his back, painted, eh?” 
mocked Bert, ‘‘What color was he paint- 
ed, Tom, black or blue ?”’ 

“Perhaps Ican help you out, Tom,”’ 
suggested Julia, gently; ‘though I 
don’t feel very sure. How would this 
do? The man who had a picture paint- 
ed—of himself, sitting on an elephant’s 
back.” 

Everybody paused to think a moment, 
in silence. 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything 
the matter with that,’’ ventured Bert, 
slowly. 

“No, I’m inclined to think that’s what 
you wanted to say, Tom,’ said his 
father. 

“Probably it was, then,’? assented 
Tom, smiling good naturedly once more. 
“Go ahead with your syntax, boys, for 
all me, and I'll finish the story to my- 
self about the man and the elephant.’’— 
Walter Storrs Bigelow. 
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Oddities in England. 





Undoubtedly the most extraordinary 
township in England is that of Skiddaw, 
in Cumberland. It contains but one 
house, the occupant of which is unable 
to exercise the Briton’s privilege of vot- 
ing, because there is no Overseer to pre- 
pare a voters’ list and nochurch or other 
place of worship or assembly on which 
to publish one. 

The most remote village in England is 
that of Farley-cum-Pitton. This truly 
rural spot is thirty miles and a half from 
the nearest railway station. As a con- 
trast to this may be mentioned the ham- 
let of Ystard, about ten miles from Car- 
diff. The tiny settlement possesses two 
important main roads, two railways, and 
two large rivers. 

A very unique feature is exclusively 
claimed by Trimley, a small village in 
Suffolk. Inthe churchyard of the parish 
two churches are to be seen. Service is 
conducted three times a week in each of 
these churches at the same hour. 

The deepest well in England is found 
at Hamilton, in Hampshire. It stretches 
350 feet below the surface of the earth. 
About half way down this well shaft is a 
subway, three miles in length, which 
leads to the sea coast. 

On the top of the parish church tower 
in Bicknoller, Somersetshire, is a yew 
tree, now five feet high, and still grow- 
ing in a hard-fashion. It is generally 
believed that the tree owes its origin to 
a seed dropped by a bird. 

Perhaps the most splendidly decorated 
church in the kingdom is that of Whit- 
ley Court, Worcestershire. It is entirely 
constructed of white marble, the pews 
are chastely carved, and the pulpit is of 
genuine Carrara marble, richly paneled 
with precious stones. 

On the village green at Meriden, in 
Warwickshire, there is a large stone 
cross, which is supposed to mark the 
central point of England.—Pearson’s 
Weekly (London. ) ; 





KEEP WELL 


Easy to say, but how shall I doit? In the only 
common sense way—keep your head cool, your 
feet warm and your blood rich and pure by tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then all your nerves, 

PLOW | ccgute wil be property 
TO D0 IF pourisnea. H00d’s Sar- 
saparilla builds up the system, creates an appe- 
tite, tones the stomach and givesstrength. Itis 
the people’s Favorite Medicine, has a larger sale 
and effects more cures than all others, 

Be sure to get Hood’s and only Hood’s because 


Hoop’s “55, 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


e y to tak ’ y to bi , 
Hood’s Pills cas tc operate. 250. 


Diplomas, Reports and Records, 


The ‘Roll of Honor’? School Supplies 
of all kinds. Samples and price list on 
application. W. J. HODGES PUB. CO., 
Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


Successors to Shepard & Burget 


CUT THIS OUT, 


You must have a copy of Excelsior Outlines | 
in Civil Government. Contains also 200 ques- 
tions and answers. Much original work for 
pupils. Latest and completest! It delights 
and surpriseseverybody. A storehouse of knowledge 
learned ina few minutes. Sample copy 35 cts. 
No stamps taken. Address, 

CHAS. H. PETERS, St. Paul, Ohio. 
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SAVE THE MINUTES 


; Now practically wasted in wearisome 
copying of all kinds of school papers, and 
add to your efficiency as ateacher by sup- 
plying each pupil with a copy of the special 
class exercise for the day, something 

you don’t do as often as you should to se- 
cure the best results, because of the time it ¢ 
takes, By using the wonderful 


LAWTON 
SITIPLEX 
PRINTER 


Economy of Time [leans Success 


n teaching as in everything else. The : 
Lawton Printer is the best and latest dupli- 
cating process sold at a low price in the mar- 
ket ay. Itisused by thousands of teach- 





ers with the best results. Note its 
Simplicity of Construction. 











Simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 copie 
Srom pen-written original or 75 copies from 
typewriting. No washing required. 

Do you wish your pupils to learn the 
words of asong? One of them can make one 
hundred copies in fifteen minutes. Have 
<- a problem which you wish each mem- 
ver of the class to solve? Do you 
wish pupils to learn a series of quota- 
tions? Has each pu il a program of the 
day’s exercises? Would you like tosend a 
program of the Friday Afternoon Exercises 
to each family in the neighborhood of the 
school? You can attract attention to your 
s school, you can stimulate your pupils to } 
their best efforts, you can secure the 3 


BEST RESULTS 
by using “‘printer’s ink” judiciously. : 
Write at once forsamples of work, testi- 
monials, price list, ete. Address; P 
LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


101 Lake Street, Chicago, ll. 
132 California St., SanFrancisco. 


00 < 90 
' 


Other THINGS are being made and called 
; SIMPLEX PRINTERS. The only way to be 
sure of getting the genuine is to see that ) 


yours is the LAWTON Simplex Printer. 


AMERICAN FLAGS 


BEST QUALITY DOUBLE WARP 

‘ BUNTING FOR 

= SCHOOL HOUSES, 
SAS Sek PUBLIC ano PRIVATE 


— 
= —_ ee, 

‘ : = Se 

a e_— 


BUILDINGS. 
PRICES POST PAID. TO 
DESTINATION .* 


K “ al 
*, 3*5-1.50°4x6*2.15+3x5-3.00-9x6-3.75 


¢ 
PRICE LISTS FOR OTHER SIZES FREE 


UNIFORMS *o* SCHOOLS. BANDS +» OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
REGALIA sO PARAPHERNALIA '®* ALL SOCIETIES. 


ASK FOR PRICE LISTS. 


THE M.CLILLEY & C° cotumus onto. 








Unck Sams 
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$& Examinations 





for civil service appointments 
will soon be held in every State. 
More than 6000 appoint- 
ments will be made annual. 
y! The purpose of the National Cor- 
respondence Institute is to prepare 
any one by mail to pass any civil 
service examination with a high 
average, thus assuring early appointment. 
Particulars about all Gov't positions, dates 
of examinations, ete., free. 

National Correspondence Institute (Ine.). 
Dept. C.S. 2d Nat'l Bk Bldg, Washington, D. C, 


















sed in the schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia’ 
MN Brooklyn, Washington, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, and the principal cities and 
towns of every State. Endorsed by promi- 
MB nent educators asthe best books published 
28 on the following subjects; 
Spelling, Letter Writing, 
Shorthand, 
Arithmetic, 
Business Law. 


Typewriting, 
English, 
Bookkeeping, 


Also a vest-pocket Dictionary containing 


i 33,000 words, Price, Leather, indexed, 
50 cents; cloth, not indexed, 25 cents. 


The Practical Text Book Co*; 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio: 


Write for illustrated catalogue, sample, 
pages, and rates to schools, 








WE MANUFACTURE 


The Tarr Noiseless Blackboard Pointer (rub- 
ber tip) and the Gifford Air-tight Ink-well (cork 
cover) and are prepared tosupply the wants of the 
universe on short notice and and at the right prices, 
Also common pointers and ink-wells, Send for spec- 
ial price-list to schools, covering also globes, maps, 
crayons, erasers, etc. 
The W.A.Choate Co., 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 
(Picture of U.S. Military Academy free with first 
order if you mention this paper.) : 





BOOKS Wan ae, please ask 
ior Mr. Grant. 
AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL address Mr. Grant. 
Before buying books write for 
DISCOUNTS uotations, An eaatateneut of 


catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 West 42nd St., - - New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
ested in educational, 


TEAGHERS, eictivs'scist 


work, should write for announcement of Central 
University Correspondence School, giving courses 
for Home Study leading to degrees of B. 8., M.5., 
Ph. B., Ph. D., Ete., Etc. Also a special course 
for ladies who wish to qualify themselves for 
positions as trained nurses or companions—places 
of honor and — await graduates of this de- 
partment. Address the secretary, 

ALBERT MORLAN, 

-INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Physicians, Ministers, 
and all others inter- 








J EMB. MATERIALS, Lace Braids, 
YARNS Canvases, Emb. Silks, Emb, 

E Books, Perf. Patterns, Powders. B 

W Spangles, Antique and Modern Cross Stitch FR 

E Materials. Can fill any order in this line. 
Send Stamps for prices. Kindergarten Iémb. A 

L Supplies. D 
PETER BENDER, Established 1860. + 
Importer, 111 E. 9thSt. N.Y. N. Y. Bank S 
Refs. Wholesale and Retail. 
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Keep the | 
Children Busy 
and Happy. 


By giving them an abundance of Interesting and 
practical seat work. In thousands of schools the 
teacher's time is so occupied that she cannot give 
profitable employment all day to each pupil. When 
not at work the pupil must be into mischief. Hand 
the pupil whois out of work one ofthe School News 
Drawing Exercises, like the following. He will be 
delighted and soon willacquire skill in reproducing 
the drawings. Thus he acquires a habit of industry 
and a desire for drawing that will be of great benefit 
to him in after years. 
FIC -2 














Sixty designs similar to the above, but each one, 
representing a different object, and carefully graded 
printed on fine book paper, sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress for 10 cents. The same drawings printed on 
sixty cards, each 24 by 244 inches. Sent postpaid for 


20 cents. 
with each order naming THE NORMAL 


FREE, 
INSTRUCTOR. 


C. M. PARKER, Publisher, 
TAYLORVILLE, ILL. 


A sample copy of The School News 


The Loafing Time For Me. 





I like to stan’ around an’ talk when 
neighkors come along, 

Or set down cn a stump an’ hear the 
robin’s cheerin’ song; 

I like to lay down close beside the win- 
der in the loft, 

An’ look off on the river when the wind 
is blowin’ soft. 

Jes’ now I sot a vis’tin’ ’long o’ Hannah, 
on the stoop, 

Talkin’ about the purty way them weep- 
in’ willers droop— 

Them little ones a-stan’in’ there on 
either side the gate, 

Like little tender gals that feel too shy 
to look up straight. 


But Hannah she was flyin’ round, with 
brush an’ broom an’ pan, 

An’ says, ‘‘Why don’t you go to work? 
You're gittin lazy, Dan!” 

But when I git my work all done, with 
lots o’ time to spare. 

An’ Hannah’s slicked the kitchen up, 
an’ sets a-sewin’ there. 

I alwiz feel so restless-like, a-hankerin’ 
for chores, 

With not a soul a-stirrin’ an’ as still as 
death ou’doors; 

An’ Hannah’ll say, ‘‘“My sakes alive! 
why don’t you stop and rest?” 

But everything’s so solemn that I can’t 
if I be blest! 


It’s in these summer mornin’s, when the 
work is piled in stacks, 

’N’ Lknow I’d oughter tackle it with 
scythe or hoe or axe’— 

Then’s when I feel like loafin’, an’ like 
lollin’ round a spell, 








When the posies are a-op’nin’, an 
there’s such a fresh’nin’ smell; 

Before the day gits drowsy, or the birds 
run out of glee, 

When everything is lively—that’s the 
loafin’ time for me! 


—Emma C. Dowd in June Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





po 
Dandelions. 





Some young and saucy dandelions 
Stood laughing in the sun; 

They were brimming full of happiness, 
And running o’er with fun. 

They stretched their necks, so slender, 
To stare up at the sky; 

They frolicked with the bumble bee 
And teased the butterfly. 


At length, they saw beside them 
A dandelion quite old; 

His form was bent and withered, 
Gone were his locks of gold. 

“Oh, ho!’’ they cried, ‘‘Just see him ! 
Old graybeard, how d’ye do? 

We’d hide our heads in the grasses 
If we looked as bad as you.”’ 


So they mocked the poor old fellow 
Till the night came on apace ; 

Then a cunning small green nightcap 
Hid each saucy little face. 

But lo! when dawned the morning, 
Up rose each little head, 

Decked, not with golden tresses, 
But long gray locks instead. 


And they learned, though late, the 
lesson 
Which children should be told, 
That those who mock the aged 
May themselves, some day, be old. 



















Vertical Writing 


Has now become so popular that the 


ESTERBROOK STEEL 
. «+ PEN COMPANY 


have brought out 











THREE NEW PENS 


For this special purpose. 


No. 556, Vertical Writer, fine point 
No. 570,Vertical Writer, medium point 
No. 571, Vertical Writer, coarse point. 


These pens are made with firm 
points, making a clear, distinct out- 
line without regard to shading, and 
have a remarkable durability. 

If not already supplied in your 
school, principals should become 
acquainted with their merits. They 
can be ordered through the local 
stationer, but if impossible to pro- 
cure in this way please correspond 
direct with the 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


26 John St., New York. Works, Camden,N.J. 
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OF IT--THIRTY VOLUMES--ONLY $3.20. 
Chamber's Encyclopedia. . 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 


Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How to Get Ir :—First ; send $3.20 and we will send you 


Normal Instructor for one year 


all charges paid, at once. 


a work costing $75.00. 


Normal Instructor, 


your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 


Srconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to Norma Instructor at 50 cents each. 

We GUARANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 


spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 







(or if a subscriber will credit 











- Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Stranger’s Gift. Then I passed lightly on my way— 
, neato Her name not even knowing ; 
BY SARAH E. SPRAGUE. But her sweet soul, I know, will aye The TAKES ro 
Be like arbutus growing. y/ - THE 

I wandered forth one April day, PRES Se ee —_ 

Alone amid the masses, ‘ Dolly’s Lesson. eo LEAD. 
The springtime sun veiled o’er with gray, 

By clouded, homesick glasses. Come here, you little ignoramus ! BEST in quality ! MOST in quantity! 
A stranger met me on the street, ’M ’shamed to have to ’fess LARGEST in circulation. 

And I, an instant, tarried, You don’t know any letter, 
For pink arbutus, shy and sweet Cept just your cookie 8. The only CURRENT-EVENTS PAPER WORTHY of the NAME 

ahead f ; 

es re caieerentiaee Now listen, and I'll tell ad gil Fresh every week from the Nation’s Capital, laden with the world’s news, all made 
That glimpse of flowers, sweet and pink, This round hole’s name is O, clean, clear, condensed, classified, non-partisan, entertaining and reliable. As a progress- 

That breath from out the wildwood, And when you put a tail in ive teacher you are bound to keep up with the world’s progress. THE PATHFINDER is 
Made me of fragrant pine woods think, It makes a Q, you know. your BEST AND CHEAPEST MEANS. 

And took me back to childhood. And if it has a front door 5 2 WEE KS $ 1 
I saw again the hillside brown ; To walk in at, it’s C, = = é 

I saw dead leaves and mosses ; Then make a seat right here " x 
I saw the path go winding down, To sit on, and it’s G. Trial Thirteen Weeks 25 cents. 

I saw the brook it crosses ; And this tall letter, Dolly, The Pathfinder WELCOMES TESTS. It invites comparison with any other news review. 
I saw once more the grand old trees Is I, and stands for me ; Try it and see if you CAN AFFORD to do without it. 

To which I’ve often hurried And when it puts a hat on, 
To gather flowers, pink as these, It makes a cup o’ T. 

Which at their feet lay buried. And curly I is J, dear, GET UP A CURRENT EVENTS CLASS. 
She saw my quick, appesting glance ; A se —- ™ “om a For this eienni we will send you the Pathfinder at the following rates: 10 copies a 

She felt wa f heart 5 deep longing } en Ait wets _— ane week at 75 cents ; 25 copies at 60 cents; 50 copies at 50 cents each, for 52 weeks. Shorter 
My Lomesick feeling shared, perchance, Is only F, you see ! time in proportion. These are the rates in clubs to one address; if to separate addresses 

And memories came thronging You turn A upside downwards, add 10 cents a copy. 
Which prompted her to share her store And people callit V ; —— 

Of springtime’s sweetest flowers ; And if it’s twins like this one, A series of splendid PRIZE STORIES, and many other RICH TREATS are in store for 
To make a lonely heart once more W ’twill be. Pathfinder readers this year. Begin your subscriptions at once. Samples on request, 

Re-live its springtime hours. Now, dolly, when you learn ’em, Address 
A wistful smile, a mist of tears, You’ll know a great big heap— THE PATH FINDER, 

A heart-throb, each to each ; Most much’s I—O, dolly ! WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A sympathy too fine for fears, I b’ieve you’ve gone asleep. 

Too subtle, far, for speech. —Youth’s Companion. 














TROUBLE {LLERS- Ero Te Teacher Should Have Them--See oe Special Price, 


= You all 


Know what 
Busy Work Series is. 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 64x3} inches each, on which are printed 
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practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. These leaflets are de- 
voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) 
and Miscellaneous Subiects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each 
fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 

THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Serres is to provide profitable work for 


idle pupils and to use for reviews, Thous- 






Until further notice Busy @ 
Work SERIES will be given 
free asa premium for se- 

curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list @ 
this year. Do yousee the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. 


address for only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 






ands are using them with great success, 









Postpaid $1.20. 





SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year 





and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 


when renewing your subscription. 


“A SNAP SHOT.” Address 
A glance at their faces shows the work nota task, buta please. =) Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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FREE. 


We direct special attention to the following. 


remarkable statements: 

‘ For eighteen years 
I was not able to do 
any work, was con- 
fined to the house 
three years, often con- 
fined to the bed ; took 
cold on the slightest 
i» exposure, eyes were 

Z.. weak and discharged 
; great deal of mucous, 
=: was deaf in right ear, 
suffered intensely 
with pain in head, had 
w faintingspells. Eigh- 

=» teen months ago used 
Aerial Medication, in two weeks hearing was 
fully restored, Catarrh gradually subsided, and 
in six months wasentirely cured. It has been 
one year since J used the treatment, the disease 
has not returned, and I feel like a new person. 
—Mrs. KATE ELLEGOoD, 2221 Walnut St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

34 years ago I had 
ringings in my ears, had 
Catarrh 30 years, hear- 
ing failed, for many 

ears could not hear 
oud conversation two 
feet away, had contin- 
ual roaring in ears, 
hoarseness, throat sore * 
and dry, intense pain & 
over eyes and “ stopped 
up” feeling in myZ 
head. General healt S 
so impaired was not able to work. 
Aerial Medication in ’92. It stopped the 
roaring, pain and soreness, fully restored my 
hearing, for five years have been free from 
Catarrh.— W.. F. Bowers, Howell, Ark. 


He Threw His Slate Away. 


In 1869 I had typhoid 
fever, which left me 
with Catarrh and _to- 
tally destroyed my 
hearing; for 25 years 
I could not understand 
a word, or hear a steam 
whistle, and had to 
SM. carry a slate so that 
<people could talk to 
-me. In ’94 I obtained 
* Aerial Medication and 
wee in a week surprised my 
friends by throwing my slate away, could 
begin to hear; in two weeks could hear loud 
conversation, in three months could sit by the 
church door and fully understand every word 
that was spoken. The wonderful cure aston- 
ished my friends as well as myself. For three 
years my hearing has been perfect and I am 
entirely free from Catarrh, Epwarp E, 
WILLIAMS, Lead, S. D. 


Restored His Hearing in Five Minutes. 

I suffered from Catarrh 
ten years. Had intense 
headache, continual roar- 
ing and singing in ears, 
took cold easily. My 
hearing failed, and for 
three years was almost 
entirely deaf, and con- 
tinually grew worse. 
eigen had tried 
failed. In despair I com- 
menced to use Aerial] 
Medication in 1888, and 
the effect of the first mg poe was simply 
wonderful. In less than five minutes my hear- 
ing was fully restored, and has been perfect 
ever since, and in a few months was entirely 
cured of Catarrh.—ELI Brown, Jacksboro, 
Tenn. 

We have reliable assurance that the above 
statements are genuine and that Dr. Moore is 
a reputable physician.—Cincinnati Herald 
and Presbyter. 


MEDICINES 
For Three Months’ Treatment 


FREE. 


This very liberal offer having proved re- 
markably successful last year, I have decided 
to renew it, and will for a short time send 
medicines for three months’ treatment free. 
For question form and particulars, address, 


J. H. Moore, M. D., Dept. 9, 



































Cincinnati, O. 





Helping Peas to Grow. 





“See, papa,’ cried Roy, pointing to 
his tiny patch of garden, ‘‘my peas are 
coming up already !”’ 

“So soon as this?’ said his father in 
surprise. ‘When were they planted ?”’ 

“Only four days ago,”’ was the answer. 

Mr. Howe stooped to examine the lit- 
tle bed. The earth was loose from re- 
cent stirring. Tiny shoots were plainly 
seen along one short row. 

“Rather slender for pea plants,” ke 
thought, as he took a closer view. 

“T had to help them,”’ explained Roy, 
“or they never would have come up. 
Every one started the wrong way.” 

“The wrong way?’ questioned his 
father. 

“Yes. Ithink 1 must have got the 
seed planted the wrong side up. They 
started to grow down instead of up. I 
found out by digging in to see what they 
were doing. There wasa long sprout on 
every pea, but it pointed straight down 
into the earth. So I dug them allupand 
turned them over, and now every sprout 
stands as it should. Don’t you think 
they’ll grow fast now, papa ?”’ 

Roy’s papa had a queer smile on his 
face when his little boy looked up. 

“So you tried to teach the peas how to 
grow,” he said. ‘‘Now let me tell you 
something. Little boys make a great 
many mistakes. Big men make them, 
too. But the pea never makes a mistake. 
You may turn itseye whichever way 
you please’ in planting, and the first 
sprout that starts will strike downwards ; 
for itis a root-sprout, and it takes the 
right direction to find food and drink. 
A little later the stem-sprout starts, and 
it shoots upward ; for its work isto grow 
into the plant we see above ground.” 

Roy was quite surprised. 

‘“‘Can’t my peas grow the way I have 
them ?” he asked. 

“No. They’ll die if left as they now 
are.” 

Mr. Howe dug up one of the peas, and 
showed Roy the stem sprout already 
starting from its eye. Roy’s face was 
aglow with interest. 

“Will they grow if I setthem the way 
they were before? he asked. 

“T think they will,” said his father ; 
“the pea is very hardy. Water them 
well after you replant them.” 

Roy carefully dug up the peas, and re- 
set them with the long sprout downward, 
and with an inch of soil over the peas. 

A week later he showed the bed again 
to his father. 
ing through the soil, and tiny leaves 
were seen on some of them. 

“You see, Roy,” said Mr. Howe, “‘that 
the One who made the pea, and gave it 
the power to grow, planned the right 
way for it to start, and the faithful seed 
never disobeys the law made for it.”’ 

“T think the pea has taught me a les- 
son, instead of my teaching it,’”’ was 
Roy’s thoughtful reply.—Sunday School 
Times, 


~~ @or——_ 
‘‘And you don’t admire that new hat 
that young DeNoodle has on?” 
‘‘No ; there’s so little in it toadmire.”’ 


Strong plants were burst- | ( 
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Ist Reader Grade. 


. Asop’s Fables.—1. 

. Asop’s Fables.—2. . 
. Selections from Asop.—1. 
» 12. Selections from Asop.—2, 
q 73. Story of the Buds. 

. What Annie Saw. 


‘ 2nd Reader Grade. 


. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 

. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 

. Little Red Riding Hood. 

. Jack and the Beanstalk. 

. Story of Bryant. 

. Selections from Grimm.—1. 
. Selections from Grimm.—2. 
. Stories from Garden and Field. I. 
. Stories from Garden and Field. II. 
. Story of Columbus. 

. Story of Israel Putnam. 

. Story of William Penn. 

. Story of Washington. 

. Story of Franklin. 

. Story of Webster. 

. Story of Lincoln. 

. Story of Lowell. 

. Story of Tennyson. 

. Story of Whittier. 

. Story of Cooper. 

. Story of Fulton. 

. Story of the Pilgrims. 

. Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
. Story of Eli Whitney. 

. Story of Edison. 

. Story of Hawthorne. 

. Story of S. F. B. Morse. 

. Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 

. Story of James Watt. 

. Story of the Norsemen. 

. Puss in Boots. 

. Story of Stevenson. 

. Story of Irving. 

. Story of Pocahontas. 


Address, Dept. B. 





| 5 cts.— CL ASSICS.-5 cts. 


») 
The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books. 


; EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COTPIPANY, 
) 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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S. Stone, State Supt. of Education, Vt. 


No. Srd Reader Grade. 


15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving.) 
16. Rip Van Winkle, Ete. (Irving. ) 
17. Philip of Pokanoket, Etc. (Irving.) « 
18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving.) : 
22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. ‘ 
23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples. < 
24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher.  ¢ 
32. King ofthe Golden River. (Ruskin.) § 
33. The Chimera. (Hawthorne. ) 
34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne.) ‘ 
41. Evangeline. (Longfellow. ) } 
47. Rab and His Hrients. 
Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving. ) 


4th Reader Grade. 


5. Story of Macbeth. 
19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) ‘ 
Othello, Etc. (Lamb. ) 

The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb. ) 4 

We Are Seven, Etc. (Wadsworth. ) 

Ancient Mariner. ge ) 

Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning.) 

John Gilpin, Etc. (Cowper. ) 

The Elegy, Etc. (Gray. 

Sir Roger De Coverley. 

Declaration of Independence. 

Thanatopsis and Other Poems. 
(Bryant. ) 


50. 


SS 


39. 
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5th Reader Grade. 


6. Lays of Ancient Rome.—1. 
10. Enoch Arden. (Tennyson.) 
49. L’ Allegro and Other Poems. (Milton) 


OP POP PPP PAPPPPPPP PPA PPRPDDA 


Cowes 


51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare.) 9 

52. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare.) ¢ 

53. Henry the Eighth. (Shakespeare.) § 

57. Lady of the Lake. Canto J. ) 

58. Lady of the Lake. Canto II. 

59. Lady of the Lake. Canto III. 
4@-Order by number. 


Each number contains about 32 pages of 
choice Illustrated Literature bound in strong 
manilla covers. Price 5 cents a copy, 60 cents 
a dozen, postpaid. 
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ISAAC PITTMAN’S SHORTHAND 


Taught with the greatest success for the past 
three years in the 
PUBLIC, DAY and EVENING SCHOOLS of 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Get “Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-In- 
structor,” 250 pp., $1.50. Adopted in above schools, 


Specimen pages and Trial ns Free. 
TOC ACIPTTMAN & SONS 83 Union Sa., N. Y. 
‘Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Ave., 


“A HOOSIER in HONDURAS,” 


The record of a vacation trip through that 
country and the neighboring states of Gutamala 
and Nicaraugua, by Albert Morlan, will delight 
the children, instruct teacher, and interest every 
one. Beautifully illustrated from photograghs, 
and original sketches by the author. Paper,75cts. 
Cloth, $1.50. Artists autograph edition, limited 
to 100 copies, ay By mail. 

EL PUBLISHING CO., Box 211 
Indianapolis, 





Ind. 
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MAPS. 


We have large scale maps for school use of 
New York, Michigan, Kansas Ohio, 
Indiana, Nebraska, Virginia, lowa, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi. 
Every school house should have one, Trustees 
buy freely. 


AGENTS WANTED, “2rctiars,” territory, 


and terms to 
E. C. BRIDGMAN, 
House established 1828. 84 Warren St., New York 





MUNSON SHORTHAND. 


Before deciding, examine MUNSON'’S, the popular 
American system. The new text-book, “ART OF 
PHONOGRAPHY,” gives the best results, in the 
shortest time, for self-instruction and class teaching. 
Price, t-paid,$ 2.00. Liberal discount to teachers. 
Write for circular. Address: MUNSON PHONO- 
GRAPHIC PUBLISHING C9O., 154 Nassau 
St.. New York. 


10 1-cent stamps sent to Cottrell’s Subscription 

Agency, North Cohocton, N. Y., will get you 
recent.copies 
of more A than 
vouean MAG ZINES buy 
elsewhere for from 50 cents to $1. They will also 
send you their latest catalogue giv- F 

an 


ing Wholesale Prices on more t. 
2000 periodicals. 


$18.00 SURE. 


We guarantee any man or woman to make #18.00 
every week at home who will take the trouble to 
investigate. You can make $18.00 week easy. 
Others do; so can you. You will be astonished at 
the Easy way it is accomplished. Something new. 
You can dothisin spare time Easy. Send us your 
address to-day as itis your good fortune to see this 
advertisement. We repeat that you can make 
#&18.00 every week Easy. Yes, sir, 818.00 Easy. 
GREGORY MANFG. CO., 24 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


Advanced Lessons in Geography, 


BY M. G. CHENEY, M.S. 
Results attained in one term through the use of 
this work where other methods require two or 
more. For daily classwork. Each department 
thoroughly and systematically treated. Answers 
to many relevant and practical questions, with 
ronunciation, tables, and reviews. Prepares for 
The most rigid examination. Single copy 25 cts. 
Send stamps for sample pages, testimonials, etc. 
Address M. G. Cheney, ranklinville, N. ¥. 


WINDSOR HOTEL — 


FRANK F. HITCHCOCK, MANG’R. : Philadelphia. 
Filbert St. Between 12th & 13th. 


Largest $2 Per Day Hotel in America. 


Electricity, Elevator, Steam Heat. 
One half block from Reading Terminal, and one 
half block from Penn R. R. 




















The Wonderful Story of the Klondyke. 


Most fascinating Book of the Season. Miss Anna 
Fulcomer, a young lady teacher of Chicago, tells her 
experience, as a gold hunter,—also gives the experi- 
ence of other plucky women who have won fame and 
fortune in this wonderful country. 

Tells how to go, when to start, what to take. what 
to leave, cost of transportation, time required to 
reach the Diggings. Beautiful:y illustrated, from 
Photos taken on the ground, Showing Mines, Towns, 
Homes of Natives, grand mountain and lake scenery, 
everything in fact that the reader desires to know— 
A charming portrait of Mrs. Berry with the romantic 
and touching story of a young wife’s devotion that 
resulted in making her husband one of the r.chest 
men in the world. 300 pages, handsomely printed, 
with accurate maps, showing every portion of the 
territory. By mail 50 cts. Toagts., 1 doz. $3.25, Exp. 
paid. Address, El Dorado Pub. Co., 

Box 211, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 8x44 inches, 8¢;-34 x514 12c;-414x6'4 20c; 
5'4x74% 30¢;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike, 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitationg, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
school Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail, Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 








Inaugural Conundrums. 





Which President his norse bestrode, 
And off to his inaugural rode? 


Who first his oath of office took, 

In open air where all might look? 
Who, fearing much some dark surprise, 
Came to his oath in deep disguise ? 

Who first at Washington did swear 

The nation’s good should be his care? 
What Presidents took the oath of State, 
On other than the March fourth date? 
What man to his inaugural hied 

Just one short month before he died ? 
What Presidents did oaths delay, 
Because March fourth was Sabbath day ? 
Who, at his New York residence, 
Became one of our Presidents ? 

Who was succeeded by the one, 

Whom he succeeded the next run ? 


What Presidents to Quaker town 
To their inaugural did come down? 
—Selected. 
—_—___—_—_4>o__- - 
‘Tiss Me Dood Night.”’ 





‘Pease, mamma, tiss me dood night,” 
My blue-eyed love with sunny curls 
Stood pleading, ’tween her sobs and 

tears. 
I said, “I can’t kiss naughty girls.’’ 


I led her to her snowy cot, 
‘Pease, mamma, pease,’’ she sobbed 
again, 
“I won’t be naughty any more.”’ 
I left her, all her pleadings vain. 


I had been reared in Spartan school, 
And deemed it duty to control 
With rigid rule, nor ever knew 
That Love with love should sway the 
soul. 


IT heard her sob, my mother-heart 
With yearning filled to soothe and 
cheer, 
Yet I refrained, and in her sleep 
My baby still lay sobbing there. 


’Twas midnight, when I felt a touch— 
A fevered hand lay on my brow. 
My white-robed baby pleaded still, 
“Please, mamma, pease, I tan’t s’eep 
now.”’ 


All through that agonizing night 
Delirious she moaned in pain, 
The little broken heart still plead 
For kisses that I gave in vain. 
At dawn the angels hovered near ; 
She nestled close, and smiledand said, 
“IT won’t be nanghty any more.” 
And in my arms my babe lay—dead. 


And I am old ; the passing years 
Have brought no comfort in their 
flight ; 
My heart still hears that sobbing cry, 
“Pease, mamma, pease, tiss me dood 
night.”’ 
—The Forum. 


—rare—____ 


BEWARE OF MORPEINE. 


Mrs. Pinkham Asks Women to Seek Permanent 
Cures and Not Mere Temporary Relief 
From Pain. 





















Special forms of suffering lead many & 
woman to acquire the morphine habit. 

One of these forms of suffering is a dull, 
persistent pain in the side, accompanied by 
heat and throbbing. There is disinclina- 
tion to work, because work only increases 
the pain. 

This is only one symptom of a chain of 
troubles ; she has others she cannot bear 
to confide to her physician, for fear of 
an examination, the terror of all sensitive, 
modest women. 

The physician, meantime, knows her condition, but 
cannot combat her shrinking terror. He yields to 
her supplication for something to relieve the pain. 
He gives her a few morphine tablets, with very 
grave caution as to their use. Foolish woman! She 
thinks morphine willhelp her right along ; she be- . 
comes its slave | 

A wise and a generous physician had such a case; XS 
he told his patient he could do nothing for her, as ‘ 
she was too nervous toundergo an examination. In despair, she wentto visit 
afriend. She said to her, ‘‘ Don’t give yourself up; just go to the nearest 
druggist’s and buy a bottle of Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
It will build youup. You will begin to feel better wit. the first botile.” She 
did so, aad after the fifth bottle her health was re-established. Hereisherown 
letter about it: 

‘*T was very miserable ; was so weak thatI could hardly 
get around the bouse, could not do any work without feel- 
ing tired out. My monthly periods had stopped and I was 
tf so tired and nervous all of the time. I was troubled very 
much with falling of the womb and bearing-down pains. 
A friend advised me to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
/ table Compound; I have taken five bottles, and think it is 
the best medicine I ever used. Now I can work, and feel 
like myself. I used to be troubled greatly with 
my head, but I have had no bad headaches or palpi- 
tation of the heart, womb trouble or bearing-down 
pains, since I commenced to take Mrs. Pinkham’s 
medicine. I gladly recommend the Vegetable Com- 
pound to every suffering woman. The use of one 
bottle will prove what it can do.”—Mrs. Lucy Peaster. Derby Center, Vt. 
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TEACHERS WORLD 


Reach you Regularly ? 
If not, send for free sample. 
Publication Office, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. City 
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Nore: The Famous Natural History Chart supplements will be continued during '97. 
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sEE YOUR PEN BEFOREBUYING. Upon receipt of 25c. we will send you our 14kt, gold, adjustable Fountain Pen: 
Price $1.75. If satisfactory, pay the Ex. Co. $1.50. Agents wanted, The Whitney Fountain Pen Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Special rates to Clergymen and Teachers ; References R, E, McKisson, Mayor—W, b. Nerr, Judge Com- 
mon Pleas, 
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CATARRH 


= Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo- g 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane aswell 
as constitutional and 


; CAN BE 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
~ cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has % 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ $= 








~ BORATED TALCUM | 


TOLET 


Approved by Highest \ 
Medical Authorities 
for the use of infants 
and adults, 
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i een is the original, others Sure Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send 
) are imitations and liable todo harm. Positive Seelien toe book on catarrh ever published. 





“Do you feel alarmed about Bank’s 
symptons, doctor?’ Doctor—“ Not now. | 
His father has promised to pay tlie bill.” ; 


) relief for all affections of the skin, Delightfulafter ) | = § 
shaving. Take no substitute, Sold by druggists or ( DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 


) mitiled for 25 cts. Name this paper. Samples free. Station B, Chicago. 
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GANTVOORT’S 
Music « 
Reader’ 


RURAL AND VILLAGE SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS?’ INSTITUTES. 


> <A complete music course in one book, 
> specially prepared for village and conte 
schools and teachers’ institutes. A new boo 

on an entirely new and unique plan. Pro- 
nounced by the most competent judges to be 
the best book for the purpose ever published. 


Price, £0 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER! 


To any teacher who will send us 35 cents, 
we will send prepaid one copy of this book 
for examination. If not satisfactory after ¢ 
examination, the book may be returned 
within 10 days and exchanged for another 
book or music of the same value. 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Mention this paper and address 
The John Church Company 
Department D, CINCINNATI, O. 
HA N D Ponmanship, 
Book, puget n, 
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TEACHERS OF PHYSICS, 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 
Architectural Drawing. Architecture. 
. team Engineering. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 


HOME STUDY, Box 1048 Scranton, Pa. 





My Sweethearts. 





“My first was young and very fair, 
| With bright blue eyes and yellow hair ; 
A surplice white in church he wore ; 
I loved him for a month or more. 


My second, he was gaunt and thin, 
All round the hemispheres he’d been ; 
He’d shot at lions, liNed a bear ; 

I loved him for about a year. 


|My third had flowing coal-black locks 
(I wore then green and yellow frocks). 
He played and sang my heart away ; 

I loved him one year and a day. 


My fourth was handsome, but so poor ! 
That only made me love him more ; 

I wept and sighed, but had to part, 

It almost, almost broke my heart. 


My fifth was—well, I cannot say 
What he was like ; but one fine day 
I swore to love him all my life ; 
And now he calls me ‘“‘Little Wife.”’ 


My sixth? My sixth is very small, 

He hardly seems a man at all; 

But, O, I could not bear to part 

With either fifth or sixth sweetheart. 
—London Weekly Sun. 
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“Why do you not stop begging and 
try to get some work?” ‘Because I do 
not wish to give up a sure thing for an 
uncertain one.’’ 


—_———_-—+2>- 


“How does it happen that you are go- 
| ing to take only a month’s vacation?’ 
““Great Scott! don’t you suppose I want 
a little time for rest and comfort ?’’ 
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Latest Catalogue sent on request. 


Do You Want a Government Position 


or to prepare for college, or tu acquire a shorthand, business, technical, or scientific 
education ? If so, study at home. 87,000 places under Civil Service. If you pass 
your Civil Service examination high enough, you can get a position. 
E PREPARE YOU BY MAIL. 

Parents: Why send your children away to school? We teach them at yourown 
home, where you can note their progress. 

Free information regarding dates, ‘salaries, etc., of Civil Service, and other valu- 
able data. Write to-day. WASEENGTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, & 

1,333 12th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Primary Number Cards. 


you SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. Have you tried 

Primary Number Cards? A box has 250 cards, printed on both 
sides, with figures and peso tg thus enabling the little thinkers to 
make all imaginable combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 


tion, etc., as follows: 
a 


+4=9 
4x2=8 || B:4=2 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. 


"= ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. Word-making 
and sentence-making is a pleasure with these cards. Put up ina neat 
box, post-paid 15 cts) SPECIAL.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. 











Your pupils will be delighted with them. They will save you much 


care and attention. 


TEACHERS IMPROVETFIENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Do You Want 
A Position ? 


Prepare for 


Examination ! 





When ? 


The cost of our Twenty Weeks Course of Instruction is $2.50, payable when student is enrolled. 
a complete course in all the public school branches. 





Examinations are becoming more and more difficult. 
do this, you must keep constantly at your books. 
struction. 


You can begin our Normal Course at any time. 
finished that, you will be examined. Your manuscript must be mailed to us and examined, and when you 
have completed the course, a diploma will be given showing your standing in your studies. 
course lasts for twenty weeks and that those completing the course will secure positions. 


Enclose stamp for information to 


SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


OPERA HOUSE BLOCK, - 


© © 8 39>: 


ie TEACH ERS. 


If you want to employ your time profitably, take a Normal Course. 
times’’ to pay board, tuition and train fare, suppose you take a course of twenty weeks Normal Instruction by 
mail? Really, this is the better way ! It saves cost, time and travel and enables you to study at home. 

Positions Secured for those who complete the Normal Course. 


No instructor is competent unless he is firs qualified, then experienced. He must be up to date. 
The Professors employed in the Southern Normal Institute are graduates of good schools and men of longexper- 
\ ience in teaching. Positions secured for those who complete the course. 





Da. 
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If you have not money these ‘‘hard 





You not only want to pass, but pass creditably. To 
In order to improve yourself, you must have competent in- 


We send you a line of study to pursue and when you have 
Remember, our 
This is 


Same as others give for which they charge $5 tuition fees. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
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Gained 32 Ibs. 


Lucette Tyler Took Fat-Ten-U 
and Corpula---Read This 
Popular Actress’ Letter, 








Foods | That Make Flesh and 
Cure Nerve and Brain 
Exhaustion. 





LUCETTE TYLER. 


The popular actress Lucette Tyler has used Lor- 
ing’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods and has writ- 
ten as follows about her experience with them: 

“The Delmore,”? New York City, 
August 27, 1897. 
LORING & Co,, 
GENTLEMEN :— 

“My physician prescribed for me Lor- 
ing’s Corpula and Fat-Ten-U Foods. I have now 
been taking them six weeks, at an expense of 
only €, and I can wruly say that they have made 
me feel, look and act 10 years younger. I am 
fully as vigorous as at 25. I have really increased 
in weight 32 pounds.” 

Mina Wesley Thomas, Pittsburg, Pa., writes: 

“T was run down and very thin. I took Cor- 
pula and Fat-Ten-U Foods five weeks. They gave 
me strength and vigor, made me 29 pounds heav- 
ier and developed my bust nicely.”’ 

Fat-Ten-U Tablets $1 a bottle. Liquid Fat-Ten- 
U Gla bottle. Corpula $1 a bottle. WRITTEN 
GUARANTY to refund the price if Corpula and 
Fat-Ten-U are taken according to directions, 
without good results. THE HENRY MEDICAL 
DISPENSARY (Medical Department of Loring 
& Co,) isthe largest and best appointed in the 
world. Its physiciansare the most skillful, and 
its appliances for the successful treatment of all 
diseases are the most complete and embrace every 
recent worthy invention for the benefit of suffer- 
ing humanity. Address our Medical Department 
at New York or Chicago for free advice about 
thinness or any diseases. Be sure and write if 
ruptured. Best truss and treatment on earth. 

Send letters and mail, express, or C. O. D. orders 
to Loring & Co., proprietors. Send for free copy 
of ‘How to Get Plump and Rosy.’’ Mention de- 
partment as below. Use only the nearest address. 


LORING & CO., Dept. 105, 


56 to 62 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 
No. 42 W. 22d St., New York City. 
No. 3 Hamilton PL, Boston, Mass; 


- with the great names and events connected with 





A New Story of an Old Song. 


The first time that that tender lyric, 
‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,” was sung in pub- 
lic was when an Indian, brooding over 
the death of his beloved squaw and pa- 
poose, committed suicide on the spot 
where they were buried. 

It was ata time when the boundary 
lines between Georgia and Tennessee 
were in dispute and the half-breeds were 
constantly making trouble. In order to 
harmonize contending factions, our gov- 
ernment established a trading post there. 
John Howard Payne appeared on the 
scene, and on suspicion of inciting the 
Indians to insubordination, was arrested 
and carried to the council house. 





With others he watched the burial of 
the heart-broken Indian and began to! 
softly sing to himself the song which | 
has since echoed through every land on | 
the earth. The sequel is told by the 
Atlanta Constitution in these words: 

General Bishop, who had kept a close 
scrutiny on his actions, heard the song 
and called Payne to him. 


b 
‘Young man,”’ said the stern old In- 


dian fighter, ‘‘where did you learn that 
song?” 

“T wrote that song myself,’ replied 
Payne. 

“And where did you get that tune?” 

“T composed that also.” | 

‘“‘Would you let me have a copy of it?” | 

“Certainly I will.” 

“Wella man who can sing and write 
like this is no incendiary. Appearances 
may be against you, but I am going to | 
set you free. I shall write out your dis- 
charge immediately and a pass to carry 
you anywhere you choose through the 
nation.”’ 

Payne had been housed in the home 
of a family living near by, and on his | 
return there he exhibited his pass and 
related the circumstances. That was 
the first time ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ had ; 
ever been sung in public.—Selected, 





| 





——— aS. ae 

Elements of Chemistry, by Rufus P. Wil- 
liams, in charge of the Chemical Department of 
the English High School, Boston, and the author 
several text-books pertaining to chemistry. Hi: 
“Introduction to Chemical Science’’ was issued 
some ten years ago, and has enjoyed an increased 
use every year. In the present work the author 
states that he follows the inductive method less 
vigorously than in the previous book and that all 
topics have been treated with greater fullness. 
The methods of the book are the result of the 
author’sexperience and personal contact with 
some twenty-five hundred pupils in Chemistry, 
and he has worked with two ideas in mind: To 
treat the subject accurately and clearly, and to 
make the subject have a real fascination for the 
pupil. The historical treatment of elements, 
theories and laws will make the pupil familiar 


the science. An unusually liberal number of 
experiments are noted, many more than could 
naturally be used in the laboratory, but giving 
ample choice of selection. In this book the mod- 
ern spelling and pronunciation of chemical terms 
have been adopted, as recommended by the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. (GINN & Co., Boston and London, cloth 
411 pp., $1.20.) 




















Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval 


, with our guarantee of purity. 


The Larkin Plan 


are yours in a 


perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. 
brass, gold-lacquered trimmings. 
will never break. Detachable lignum-vitze 
ball-bearing casters. 4 feet 6in. wide. 6 feet 
6 in. long. Head, 4 feet 5% in. Foot, 3 feet 
2¥% inches high. Corner posts are 1 inch in 
diameter. The Bedl is the Article of Furniture 
Supreme: In it a Third of Life is Passed. 

If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium entirely satisfactory and as 
represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify us 
goods are subject to our order. We make 
no charge for what you have used. 


—_—_—_— 

If you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition a nice present for the lady of 
the house, and shipment day atter order 
is received. Money refunded promptly if the 
Box or Premium does not prove all expected. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


8a5- Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the 
contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors 
who readily pay the listed retail prices. This provides 
the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young 
folk the premium as ‘a middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
15 Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. Capital, $500,000, 





The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 


T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. 
4 : THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


remium, itself of equal vaiue. 
Steel, Brass-Trimmed Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness to the chamber, 
while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. 


Very strong and will last a lifetime. 





AN ‘HdAPS 
The30Days a 
Trial Begun 


a % 


toa 


and Payméct after Thirty Days’ Trial. 
Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 


saves you half the regular retail prices; half 
the cost. You pay but the usual retail value 
of the soaps and all middlemen’s profits 


One premium is A White Enameled 


They harmonize 
Brass top rod at head and foot, and heavy 
Malleable castings, 


RRR Rhee hg Reha RRR ee ORR ORE OE OR RK 


hat tat lal tal Val Tah Tal Tal Tal Tat Tal Tal Sal tah Tol Tal Tal Tal Tah Tel Tal Tal Tal teal tal ta 
. : ¥ 
Our Great Combination Box. 
2 Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
2 This List of Contents Changed as Desired. ¢ 

100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP, . . $5.00 
For all. laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. , 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . -70 5 
A perfect soap for flannels. Fi 

12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 % 
An unequalled laundry luxury. € 

% 4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, -20 5 

1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, -60 
cme exquisite. A matchless beau- g 

er. sf 

1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILF SOAP, 30 

1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, 26 ° 

1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, -26 

1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° ° 30.7 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 2 

; 1-4D0Z. SULPHUR SOAP. . . . . .80 $ 

1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . 30 7 

4 Delicate, refinsd, popular, lasting. ¥ 
5 1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM -26 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH P: WDER P 25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the ¥ 
gums, sweetens the breath. 

1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP __ 220 

THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 

THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. _10.00 ¢ 

All You get the Premium 

for $10. ( you select, gratis. ) $20 








Hinds & Noble, New York, have issued anew 
150. page catalogue of SCHOOL Books OF ALL PuB- 
LISHERS, which they claim is the most complete | 
and authoritative school book catalogue ever 
published. In most cases it gives prices for both | 
new and second-hand. | 


From the New York Observer.—None nee’! hesi ate to accept any offer made by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. 


they say they do. Wecan personally testify to this. 


al 


Norre.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know that the 
Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfillall promises advertised above.— Z#d. Normal Ins/ructor, 


Dansville, N. Y. 

















Photographs . 


of ancient and modern 
Works of Art, repro- 
ductions of famous 
paintings, sculpture, 
and architecture, with 
views from all parts 
of the world, Send 15 
cents for catalogues of 
18,000 subjects, includ- 
ing illustrated Cata- 
logue of 4,000 Amer- 
2.9 ican Views, just issued. 
Lantern Slides made to order. 
Photo-Enlargements for the School-room. 
Arranging and mounting collections of pho- 
tographs in albums a specialty. 


$0060 9000000 

. Unmounted 
; Soule Photograph Company, 
@ 328 Washington Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


BOOO9O900490000000000 





CES OMS 2 i CHE 
MEN’S SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


> x 


from$4.49 upwards. 
Full line of Chile 
dren's Clothing, 
Ladies’, Gents, 
Misses’ and Boy's 
Mackintoshes 








$6.00 Vapor Bath and $3.00 Cash Both Free for 
one hour's work. Never fails on Rheumatism, Kid- 
ney Trouble or Obesity. STAR BATH CO., Chicago. 





and Shees, We 
are Manufacturers 
and sell direct to 
the conmsumer. 
Goods shipped 
Cc. 0.) D. to_ any 
part of the U. 3. 
with privilege of 
examination. Cat- 
alogue, amples, 
Ameasuring blank, 
tape-line PRED 
BAER MANUPACT- 
= URING Co., Dept. 
12, 233-241 5th Ave., Chicago, IL 
156 Songs, words and music; with 


list of 1,500 other songs, ten cents. 


Banner Supply Co., Sioux Falls,S.Da. 


SONG 
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hm SAVE 2s YOUR FUEL Sap ts aa 
aq By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR: 
‘ With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
it men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once, 
RocuesTer RAviaTor Company, 
67 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, No Yo 
Can Make 


SALESMEN  si00.00 


A — selling our office and labor-saving special- 
ties by 1 Every ete man . 
r cent. profit. Finesidelines, Ad- 

FG. CO., Box I, South Bend., Ind. 





As poor as a church mouse, 
As thin as a rail, 
As fat as a porpoise, 
As rough as a gale, 
As brave as a lion, 
As spry as a cat, 
As bright as a sixpence, 
As weak as a rat. 


As proud as a peacock, 
As sly as a fox, 

As mad as a March hare, 
As strong as an ox, 

As fair as a lily, 
As empty as air, 

As rich as Croesus, 
As cross as a bear. 


As pure as an angel, 
As neat as a pin, 

As smart as a steel trap, 
As ugly as sin, 

As dead as a doornail, 
As white as a sheet, 











wi a them. 100 
dress, MODEL 


How to Become Beautiful. 


By NELLIE GREENWAY. This books of 128 pages 
bver hints and helps to all who wish to be beautiful 
ver one hundred valuable recipes. Mailed to any 
ddress, securely sealed,on receipt of 25 cts.in stamps. 
‘Address J. “S.OGILV1x PUB. Co. »54 Rose St., New York. 








"TEACHERS WANTED for Primary, Intermed- 
late, High School, Academic, and Collegiate De- 


rtmen SALaRY—$40, 100, and $150 per 
agg + $80, 100, a As flat as a pancake, 
Positions secured in Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
and other Southern States. As red as a beet. 
Blanks and information, and “What Our Girls 
Should Do Between Graduation and Marriage”— As round as an apple, 
ALL for 5 cents in stamps. 
WHITTY WALDROP, Manager, As black as your hat, 


Lexi Ky. 
at, As brown as a berry, 


As blind as a bat, 

As mean as a miser, 
As full as a tick, 

As plump as a partridge, 
As sharp as a stick. 





A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 


I have spent near Wy fifty years in the treatment of 
Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active practice on account of old age, I 
will, from this time on, send the means of treatment 
and cure as used in my practice, Free and postpaid, 
to every reader of this pe who suffers from this 
loathsome, dangerous and disgusting disease. This 
is a sincere offer which anyone is free to accept. Ad- 

ress, Prof. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York. 


As clean as a penny, 
As dark as a pall, 








As hard as a grindstone " 
As bitters gal, Lubricates 

As fine as a fiddle. H 
As clear as a bell, Every Pin 
and Pivot, 


As dry as a herring, 


As deep as a well. AS WELL AS THE 


As light as a feather, i . d N k { 
As hard as a rock, ( all al proc é[S. 

cuit ae The Best Bicycle Lubricant made. It 

As green as a gosling, will pay you to send 15 cents for sample. 
As brisk as a bee, 

Phe gorse vino JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 60., 


Lest you weary of me. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Franklin’s Famous Toast. 


If it’s a Howard 


That settles it. No better Guitars 
or Mandolins can be made at any 
nga They are simply perfect. 
he prices? Very moderate—you’ll 
be surprised. Ask your dealer. If 
he hasn’t them send for 128 p. cat. of 
allknown musicalinstruments 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
129 East 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 








John Bacon, of Easton, Pa., has in his 
possession a copy of the Weekly Museum 
of March 4, 1797, in which is related the 
following anecdote: ‘‘At the conclusion 
of the war Dr. Franklin, the English 
Ambassador, and the French Minister, 
Vergenis, dining together at Versailles, 
a toast from each was called for and 
agreed to. The British Minister began 
with ‘George III, who, like the sun in 
its meridian, spreads a luster throughout 
and enlightens the world.’ The French 
minister followed with ‘The illustrious 
Louis XVI., who, like the moon, sheds 
mild and benignant rays on and in- 
fluences the globe.’ Our American 
Franklin then gave, ‘George Washing- 
ton, commander of the armies, who, iike 
Joshua of old, commanded the sun and 
the moon to stand still, and they stood 
still.’ ’’—The Pathfinder. 





$600 First Year And All Expenses Paid. 


We still need a few more General Agents to travel 
and appoint local agents on our up-to-date publica- 
tions. We employ ladies or Gourienen. A very 
healthful, pleasant and | ree nerd business for teach- 
ers desiring achange. Ifinterested write for Appli- 
cation Blank and receive full information. If you 
cannot travel write for terms to local agents and get 
into paying work for vacation and spare time. Sev- 
eral new berg; ~ this year. 
—C. W. STANTON COMPANY— 
324 Dearborn 


CuIcaao, ILL. 


» TUMORS, 
“SCIENTIFIC VECETATLE 





iseases, & ; CURED. 


one nag Malignant BLOOD 
a ‘knife or ce areas 
jee et eor r. 
book tree: write ABB eat MjRan 
MASON MEDICAL CO. Dep't E, Sr accaneny ~ 








Your Opportunity! 
Journal of Education 


ENERY WEEK 


From September 1, 1897, to January 1, 1898, 
FoR ONLY FIF-TY CENTS. 


You can get more practical help, more valuable suggestions, and more real as- 
sistance in your school room wor "out of the Journat or Epucation than from any 
other educational paper. ‘The Journau will have a richer feast to offer its readers 
during the coming year than ever before. Nature study will continue to be a 
prominent feature. The best talent will be employed to prepare programmes and 
exercises for the proper observance of the birthdays of noted men, and all school 
holidays. # A monthly pictorial supplement will be given with the JouRNAL, as 
during the past year. 
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... Teachers’ Hand-Book Free... 
If you will cut this advertisement out and send it to us with your order, we will send you 
postpaid a valuable Teachers’ Hand-Book, bound in paper, 130 pages, free of charge. The q 
regular price of the book is 50 cents. “ “ ” “ « « “ N. I. § 


a a a a4 
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Remainder of This Year Free! 


For only $2.50, new subscribers can have the Journa or Epucation weekly, 
from the time their order is received at this office until January 1, 1899, provided 
reference is made to this offer. 





Published weekly at $2.50 a year. Trial Trip, 5 months for $1.00. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Books for 
Passing the Examinations. 


Examination Questions for 1896-7. 


This book contains the questions and answers of the Uniform Examinations in New 
York state from August 1895 to August 1896, the questions and answers in Drawing also being given. 
R@~ We also send with the book a supplement containing the questions and answers from August 1896, to and in- 
cluding March 1897, thus making, practically, two books for the price of one. Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


Questions and answers from August 1896 to the present time, 35 cents. 


School Law for New York State. 


A new book on the school law of New York. The book is expressly for teachers, trustees 
and members of training classes, and it is arranged in such a way as to give the exact law and latest de- 
cisions in a form that can be easily understood and remembered. It gives the latest rules and regu- 
lations of the Department of Public Instruction concerning teachers’ certificates. It contains questions 
at the bottom of each page for the use of the teacher. It is the only book that gives the present School Law of the 
state. Ready September Ist, 1897. Price, prepaid, 35 cents. 


A New Drawing Book. 


We have recently purchased the plates of the book ‘‘How to Teach Drawing.” This book 
is one of the most popular drawing books ever published. We have revised the book, adding a 
chapter on color and making other changes so as to meet the latest requirements for teachers’ certif- 
icates. By carefully studying the book one should be able to pass any one of the teachers’ examin- 
ations in Drawing. Price, prepaid, 35 cents. 


Current Topics. 


THE EpvucaTor is unexcelled as a Current Topic and Method paper for teachers. Method 
Edition, 75 cents a year ; general edition, 50 cents a year. 
For any of the above address 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 





35 Exchange St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


1 <a Bie i te College 


5 oo OCHOt School 








PERRY & CO. 


107 rion PON DAW = 








Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 


CUBA 


IN WAR TIME 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


WITH 24 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


FREDERIC REMINGTON 


“There have been nosuch contributions to Cuban 
war history as those furnished by Richard Harding 
Davis.”—Pittsbury Post. ° 

12mo. 144pp., $1.25. } 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid 

by the publisher on receipt of price. 


R.H.RUSSELL, Publisher, 


33 Rose St., New York. 








That’s all, Only one 


Perfect - - School Ink. 


That gives Satisfaction. Address 
WESTERN SCHOOL INK CO., 
Winchester, Ind. 
Write for testimonials (you know them) spec- 
ial prices given on application. 








Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 


At less than one-half the usual price, 40 minerals 
or 40 Rocks (with unlabelled duplicate fragments) for 
$2.0, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each Col- 

ection in strong cloth covered case, with separate 
tray for each specimen, and accompanied with Text 
book ot 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. R 
LIEF MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC 
Edwin E. Howell. 
612-17th St., ’. W., Washington, D, C. 


When writing mention INSTRUCTOR, 





Learn Telegraphy 
Railroad and Commercial Service 


Young men wanted immediately, 


Positions Guaranteed, {iitc,2t-once, 
(Address) oO. W. 


full particulars. 
DOW 9 or 
Hicksville, Ohio. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


LESSONS NBOTANY. 


By Caroline £. Hillard of Brearley School, New York. 
So far us is possible, the lessons are based upon 
careful study of specimens. Blank pages are insert- 
ed for drawings and records of observations. 
Size 7x9, 105 pages. Cloth bound, 75c. 
Introductory price, 60c. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent on receipt of Price 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


Thoroughly taugh. by experts. Catalogue and 
first lesvon tree. Positions for all graduates, 
POTTS SHORTHAND ©CO.z.:.EGE, 
ilhamspcrt, Pa. 











The New Poet. 





He comes not, though we tarry long; 

He comes not—and the noon is near; 
The anxious world awaits his song; 

Men hush their very hearts to hear. 


The morning, pearled with dew and rain, 
In raiment light as mists that pass, 

Peered tiptoe through her vines in vain 
To see his footsteps star the grass. 


And still the orphaned hours take wing; 
The languid earth can scarce rejoice 
Mid buds that blow and kirds that sing, 

Lacking the witchery of his voice. 


Yet we may pass him where he stands 
Smiled on by the benignant skies, 
Fresh daisies in his sun-browned hands— 
A homeless lad with dreamy eyes. 
—Rev. James B. Kenyon, Lit. D. 
———_—_ ++ 
‘*Time to Tinker ’Roun’!’’ 





Summah’s nice, wif sun a-shinin’, 
Spring is good, wif green and grass, 
An’ dey’s somethings nice ’bout wintah, 
Dough hit brings de freezin’ blas’; 
But de time dat is de fines’, 
Whethah fields is green er brown, 
Is w’en de rain’s a-po’in’, 
An’ dey’s time to tinker ’roun’, 
Den you men’s de mule’s ol’ ha’ness, 
An’ you men’s de broken chair, 
Hummin’ all the time you’s wukin’ 
Some ol’ common kind 0’ air. 
Evah now an’ then you looks out, 
Tryin’ mighty ha’d to frown, 
But you can’t, you’s glad hit’s rainin’, 
An’ dey’s time to tinker ’roun’. 


O, you ten’s lak you so anxious 
Evah time it so’t 0’ stops, 
When hit goes on, den you reckon 
Dat de wet’]l he’p de crops. 
But hit ain’t de crop’s you’s aftah; 
You knows w’en de rain comes down 
Dat hit’s too wet out fu’ wukin’, 
An’ dey’s time to tinker ’roun’, 


O, dey’s fun inside de co’n-crib, 
An’ dey’s laffin at de ba’n; 

An’ dey’s allus some one jokin’, 
Er some one to tell a ya’n. 

Dah’s a quiet in yo cabin, 
Only fu’ de rain’s sof’ soun’; 

So you’s mighty blessed happy 
W’en dey’s time to tinker ’roun’. 








of ’96, greatly improved and as 
good as most $100 wheels, sells 
for. Tried and true—a popular 
wheel at a popular price. 


Catal Free, 
We have also produceda new eer Pane. 


ons pm tage A mete ye $ 
ear, 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO. only” pertect. Learings yet 7 OO 


Indianapolis, Ind. made. Its price is 





Easier to Secure than 


KLONDIKE + GOLD. 


Why go to Alaska to labor for a few nuggets of gold when you can earn 
some by a little mental effort in your own comfortable home? We will 


* B1.O00.0O 


equally among those who correctly answer the following questions, They 
are very easy and call for simple answers. 
ti N | Why were Adam and Eve driven out of the Garden 
ues 10n 0, of Eden? Don’t offer your own views—simply state 
the reason given in the Bible for their-expulsion. 
No 2 Where is Gold first mentioned in the Bible? Give book ip- 
1 





ter and verse. 


Supnly the missing letters in the word ( -a m-on ), familiar 
No, to all Bible readers. 


4 Supply the missing letters in the word(-a-1). This word 
0. forms the name of a brilliant man mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. He wasa Roman citizen and bitterly opposed to Christianity, but 
afterwards became the foremost leader and teacher of the followers of 
Christ. 
Supply the missing letters in the word (De---ah). This 
0, word, when complete, forms the name of an attractive woman 
mentioned in the Bible. 


N What change would you make in the letters in the word “Devil” 
0 to show that his Satanic Majesty really lived ? 


is offered free and without consideration, and will be awarded as stated, for the pur. 
Pa arse nny heh om to MODES, by May Manton, the most thoroughly reliable, up-to-date fashion 
magazine published in the country. ? a 
{ON DI FLONS.—With your list of answers you must send 25 cents for a three months’ subscription to 
MODES. Ifyou are already a subscriber, mention the fact and your subscription will be advanced turee 
months from date of expiration. All answers must be in before Oct, 3lst. Send at once. 

EXTRA INDUCEMENTS.— All persons sending 25 cents, whether their answers are correct or not, 
will, in addition to the three months’ su ription, receive by return mail a pattern of this Waist. No, 
7150. in any size from 32 to 40 inches bust measure, and from 12 to 16 years. 

Full detail of these prize offers will be found in MODES. Ask your newsdealers for a copy or send ten 


Dept. 51. 128-132 White St., New York. 





cents to 
MODES PUBLISHING CO., 


S$ The Colorado Teachers’ Agency <& 
Wants competent teachers for the desirable positions 


which it is asked to fill. Address 
FRED DICK, [lanager, 


Kittredge Building, - - - DENVER, COLORADO. 








—Paul Dunbar, the Negro Poet, in Outlook 
+2. 


The Secret of Success is to Buy 
Right. 


The cost to the consumer of almost 
every article needed for the comfort and 
well being of every individual is very 
largely increased by having to pass 
through so many hands before it finally 
reaches the user. The nearer the maker 
and user can be brought together, the 
more money saved to the user. This is 
the idea of the old established and re- 
liable Beethoven Piano & Organ Co., of 
Washington, New Jersey. They sell di- 
rect from their immense factory to the 
one using the goods, thereby effecting a 
saving of every penny pocketed by the 
dealers and agents. We recommend 
both the company and their instruments 
to our readers. A postal card or letter 
mentioning this paper will bring their 
large and magnificent catalogue of Or- 
gans and Pianos. 





STUDY EVENINGS 


Some of our best statesmen owe their success in life to studying evenings. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanship and Pen Drawing for Photo-Engraving 
.++ TAUGHT BY MAIL... 


The Bookkeeping course will give you a thoroughly practical “bread and butter’’ 
knowledge of both double and single entry bookkeeping, business forms and cus- 
toms. Tuition for six months, including all books and stationery, is $15. 

To those who enroll during the next thirty days we will give the remarkably low rate 
of $6. In this way a young person can obtain a business education at home at a trif- 


ling cost. Better write to-day to G. W. THOM, DuBois, Pa. 
in the Umted states |REWARD CARDS, qescher's Picture, 


Every School Teacher snacanada,too,wancs | 76M AIA ey Teacher's Pictur 
soft white hands and attractive finger-nails. We will | THE e Tint 4S MOTTOES, Erc., 
tell you how toshave them if you send your nameand ty deg tee. ms ee an, apg ent = 
‘ iteski roadway, N. Y. e s or Easter Gifts Prices ver 

gadeets to Witeekin Mig. Ca, 22 tnt low on Introductory , for free Sam- 

aly kinds les, Catalogue. ete. FIF Aristo Cabinet 
ASENTS aps cxgab eens 3 PERFUMES | Photos (24%x3% inches) for 99 cts., postpaid, 
Other good sellers Free Premmm Bicycle, jewelry, | from any cabinet. Samples free. Agents 


tch, silverware, banjo, etc. Credit for Reference. Wanted, 
Terme ives. Herbeuc Co. Box 17,Station L,New York | H. G. PHILLIPS, Publisher, Williamsport, Pa. 
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PLUSH CAPE S700 


2 This Cape at $7.50 4 





changeable silk; hea- 
vy bluck braid and 
black je m- 
ming; collarand§ 
front t ed 









Our magnifivent fa)] and winter catalogue No. 75, 
is now ready, Write for it to-day, It is the most 
artistic catalogue ever issued und contains illus- 
trations of everything new in Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s cloaks, skirts and waists. Mailed free up- 
on request, together with a complete assortment of 
cloth samples, if desired. We ure the only manu- 
facturers in America who sell direct to consumer at 
wholesale prices. 


ARD B.GROSSMANS (9 


ai, 


178 STATESTCHICAGO: 


Lusi , 
‘ Exc vo Cloak and Fur House. 


WEAK LUNGS 


Not two horn players in a thousand die of lung dis- 
ease. BOYS AND GIRLS as well as adults enjoy 
learning the cornet, and a great gain in chest measure- 








waa 


may begreatly strength- 
ened in a short time by 
playing upon acornet or 























ment (and in vitality) soon follows short daily practice. 
Lyon & Healy, 
Instruction by mail edapted to every one, 
lead- 
and competent instruct- 
ors. Takessparetimeonly. J 
aw Three courses—Preparato- y 
ry,business,college. An op- 
rtunity to better your con- 
everywhere. Seven 
FOR 
Velvet Cream peautitying THE COMPLEXION 
less, Imparting the freshness of youth to the 
Sample bottle, by mail, 10 eta. 


For a large catalogue (free) and other particulars 
Chicago. 
Methods ap»roved by 
at ition and prospects. Stu- 
years of success. Full 
and the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 
skin. Try it and be convinced. Send for circular. 
C. A. APMEYER & 00., Manf. Chemists, 
Cincinna 


u Mealy NARROW CHESTS 
Study ing educators, Experienced 
dents and graduates 
perttoulars free —— dk 
ome PRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
178 Telephoue Building, DETROIT, MICH. 
“Tan, Sunburn and Sallowness, Absolutely harm- 
Expressed, prepaid, upon receipt of price, $1.00. 
tation E. ti, Ohio, U. 8. A. 





Best Sachets, postpaid 10c, silver to introduce cata- 
logues to new customers. Wm. 8. Maxwell, O. Le 
Triadelphia, W. Va. 


PERPETUAL DATER 9RC. 
RR, SRT RNR SSE TE 

feet fey bills and papers 25 
should be DATED! This Dater adjusts to ANY 
desired date INSTANTLY and will save you 
time, moneyandtrouble, Itis Rapid, Legi- 
ble and costs practically nothing: To 
present ‘ou our catalogue of 3000 spec- 
alties with a specimen BARGAIN we will 


send this dater post-paid for c 
8 for 606¢. $62.00. dozen, GALT 26c. 


Cons 
mee F CUTIVE A UMBERER, 
YOU need both! AGENTS WANTED. 
ROBT. Hi. INGERSOLL & BROTHER. 
Mail Order Bargain House. 
Dept. Ne. 7,4 765 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


















other wind instrument.” 


Grammar School; Algebra, by Fletcher 
Durrell, Ph.D., and Edward R. Robbins, A. B. 
The principal object in the writing of this book 
has been to simplify prineiples and make them 
attractive, by showing plainly the practical or 
common-sense reason for each process. Thus it 
is shown that new symbols are introduced into 
algebra, not arbitrarily, but for the sake of defi- 
nite advantages in representing numbers. It is 
asserted that this treatment gives increased unity 
to the subject and a larger educational value. 
The authors are practical teachers, and have 
kept in touch with the best current methods of 
teachers in their presentation of the subject. 
The present volume is intended'to contain only 
so much of the subject as pupils in Grammar 
Schools gre likely to study, other volumes cover- 
ing more advanced topics. (R. L. MYERS & Co., 
Harrisburg.. 288 pp., mailing price 80c, introduc- 
tory price 64c). : 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 





‘| you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 


Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucuos surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed by 
one of the best physicians in this country for 
years, and isaregular prescription. It is com- 
posed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination of 
the two ingredients is what produces such won- 
derful results in curing Catarrh. Send for tes- 

timonials, free. . 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
for 1898, comprising 


Remembrance Calendar t2,ew ana exquisite 

Floral Art Studies. by Prof. Franz 

charming Holiday Gift, Price $1.00, by mail. 
Hi M. Criver & Co., Publishers, York, 








HELP WANTED OF EITHER SEX. 


We take pleasure In calling your attention to the 
advertisement of Mr. Gripp, the well-known German 
artist. This gentleman, having made some new and 
extensive contracts fér supplying crayon portraits in 
immense quantities to publishers, city art stores and 
dealers in agents’ supplies, is now desirous of en- 

the services of at least six hundred people. If 
you will promise to work faithfully, Mr. Gripp will 
engage you at a small amount per week. me peo- 
ple can earn $8.00, others nearly double that amount 
week, and the employment will be steady. 
ere is no peddling connected with the job, it is the 
work of making crayon portraits, by a patented pro- 
cesss, in your own home at a certain price per por- 
trait. Any person can learn and you can devote a 
whole, or part of your time to the work. See the ad- 
vertisement, then write. 


SOME BARGAINS. Cheapest place on earth 
to buy goods. Knee pants 14c; Men’s Jeans pants 
49c; Flannel overshirts 19c; Smoking tobacco per Ib. 
10c; Boys’ suits 89c; 10 heavy envelopes 1c; 10-quart 
tin pails 8c; Pins per paper 1c; Sardines per box 
8 1-2c; Men’s $2.50 Co shoes 98c; Men’s solid 
working shoes 69c; Women’s $1.75 Button shoes 79c; 
Linen thread 2c; A good dipper 2c; Gold i plate rin 
Ic. Send for price list. Address C. A. illar 
Company, 177-179 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 
*Jenness Miller’’ Shoe. 


FREE |] 
The handsomest and most 


comfortable shoe in the world for women. $3.50. 
Address F. CROCKER, Washington, D. C. 

for ladies out of town. 

Highest testimonials 

with other particulars 


forwarded on application. Write me for Fall and 
Winter shopping. Mrs. E. J. RUSSELL, 164 West 
116th Street, New York. 


BRYANT } BOOKLET ing such famous poems 








A treatise on the scien- 
tific care and cure of the 
feet, mailed FREE, by 
the manufacturers of the 








Just pu blished. Contain- 





LLED CASES 
Ae ry 20 


e i? 
best for 


ress prepaid, this 
ut tui Filled 
, 


all before you pay. Give your full name, 
address. State which wanted, ladies? or & 
af you want Watch sent by mail send cash 
order. For 60 Sozes Gold and P 

Albert Double(itope Pattern) Chain given FREE 
each Watch. ~* of this atzie are sold 1 rom § $3.00 se 
/ r Writes: ruary 5, 1895— Watch 
oft S9VtAm Sian expected. Would not sellit for 

if I could not get 


another, E, SHortTgea, Washington. 
Adddess KIRTLAND BROS, & CO,111 Nassau St. N.Y 





pis, A Waterfowl, Green River, The 
Death of the Flowers, etc., etc. Bound in artistic 
Covers, comprising an original design in colors, with 
a of ee t. Also numerous original illustra- 
ions scattered throughout the work. Special to 
Teachers: We offer this Fine Art Booklet at the 
marvelously low price of 10 Cents per copy, post- 
id, and in order to furnisha highly satisfactory 
ward and Gift Booklet ata trifling cost, will mail 
them at the low price of 50 Cents per Half Dozen, 
and 80 Cents per Dozen Copies. Address : 


eo e IR EL, 
Station 4, Jersey City, N. J. 


DO YOU WANT ONE FREE? 


Wh Y~ esnend poker Rew acabiont you have at 
ome, for 3c, each, ‘T'u: . Russian, Sulphu 
Hot Air, Vapor or Medicated Bathe. Ne 
more Bath Tubs or Dr. bills. Absolute home ne- 
cessity, producing Cleanliness, Health,Strength. 
Renovates s: wry Ome vo od Disease, Obesity. 
Cures without Medicine, Colds, Rhea- 
mai ew a, Malaria, La Grippe, Ec- 
zema, Catarrh, Female Ills, Blood, Nerve, Skin 
and .——- Diseases, utifies Complex: 
le of Best Antiseptic, Hygienic 
























fon. M loth. 
Agents wanted. Ifvou want one write 
© WORLD MFG, CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 













houses. 





for overcoats. 


ployment. Complete outfit free. 





Can Take Orders. _ 
For Our: Splendid Line of Clothing. A Rep- 
resentative Wanted in Every City. : 


“WHITE HORSE” BRAND. 
Ready made suits and 
overcoats of this celebrated 
brand can not be bought on « 
time, or of department stores, 
but are sold by our agents 
who furnish the desired 
sizes from our great ware- 


We carry a stock -ready 
for prompt delivery, many. 
thousands of fresh 
ments, all of which are artis- 
tically cut, trimmed with the 
best of materials and made 


Prices vary from 


$4 TO $13.50 


for suits, and from 


$4 TO $15.00 


We also furnish suits and 
overcoats from our. made-to- 
measure department, under 
the “White City’’ brand. 
Prices from $13 to $25. 
You wear clothes, so do your friends and neighbors. Why not write 
to-day and secure the agency for this popular brand of goods. 
ital or experience required. We give you pleasant an 






























made gar- 





















No cap- 
profitable em- 






e ° ° ‘° ° G 





friends. 


Gold Watch No. 485 





TEA CLUBS. 


For 20 years we have been Importing and Selling 
Tea, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Toilet Soap, 


doir Packages, Perfumes, etc., and 
a Premiums or Liberal Discounts to those 
who send us orders or make up a club among their 


Strictly Pure, 
Honest Goods at the 


e Ps * 
Lowest Possible Prices. 
We will be pleased to_mail YOU our 170-page 
illustrated Premium List with Price-List. 
AY FREIGHT and allow time to de- 


Waterproof garment. Double Tex- 
ture, Lined. Twocapes. Inlaid Velvet 
Collar, Premium with $16.00 Order. 





TEA COMPANY, 181 Congress St., BOSTON, lMASS. 


p > WE P 
omy hee oa liver goods before paying for them when not con- 
We have lots of others. venient to send payment with order. 
LONDON 





UL PROPOS! 


ee a —wree- 
7S qK 
for 1 


\\ 

An Engraved Gold Filled Ring © Cents. 
(Easily Worth $1.00) Set with Two Beautiful Fiery 
Garnets and Two Brilliant Rhinestones. Mone 

= if you are not Satisfied. Send size wanted, 
n ‘additkon to this wonderful and most liberal 
offer you _will also receive our New 100-Page 
Elegantly Illustrated Catalogue, Free. Send to-day. 
CURTIN JEWELRY C0O., Attleboro, Mass. 




















PS 

















A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


e will mail Free full information 
how to cure Pimples, Flesh Worms, Ern 
tions and Blotches and to make the skin 
brilliant as crystal and soft as velvet. 
MORA CO. Dept. B.Baltimore,Md. 





te RTH** 
FINesT OU TAT 


Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos, Violins 
Seld direct from manufacturer to user. You save 
60 per cent, the dealer's profit. Fine Catalog. free. 
U. S. Music. Co., 47 Hewitt Block, Cin’ti, 0. 





FRE 


or gent’s, stem- 

wind, stem set, American 

movement, heavy plate. F 
tee to 


ree 
every person who will sell 
only, 6 boxes of our veg- 
etable pills, and 6 boxes of 
our ve corn 





“4 2) 
goad cea, wien pa Tas Ps oP 
m & we will send wa same money is 

Wdsoss VURA CO. 8% Third Ave, N. ¥. Olty- 


This is Especially Good 


I MILL DEED 300 ; 
Finely. located lots in a beautiful New York suburb 





J of 50 stores, 8 churches, etc., on Long Island. to the 


first 300 le answering this advertisement for 
simply cost of making deed ; 55,000 tickets sold at de- 
t last ear; fusghet culars by mail. - Address 
t. M. RUSSE L ‘sident; 123 Libe 
Street, New York City. 
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A Boon to Lady 
Teachers. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness. 
Makes Walking and work easy. 
‘Thousands of letters like this; 
West HavEN, Ng Tul; ‘yd _ 
“I am wonderfully improved eat sleep 
and work with lly as miserable before using 
Brace — with falling wonk, 
pains ali through abdomen, 
painful menstruation, consti- 
pation, or circulation, stom- 
ach trouble, etc. L cannot begin 
to say enough in praise or 
thanks = the me ol — 


have n 
leased with itn them. The 
Tr oug’ ht to havea monu- 
to asa 
‘al.’ ” 
MRS. L. w. TRYON. 
xu refunded if Brace is 


« Send for full 
par tomar og 


Natural Body Brace Co., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 
Invaluable toall women who stand or walk much. 


LADIES = tosell ll our Medicated Soa) 


miums, ak Ly 


particulars. THE! THE SHRKMAN 00, Jersey Cty, ‘or 


AGENTS! napeing 










ment © 
ing tine 











We furnish aainal Chopping minives 


FREE, prepaid, also other new arti 
glen. Immense sellers. W: someel will do. 
UNDELL MFY., Corning, N. Y., or Lyons, Iowa. 






































Lady or gentleman, to ar and sencint agents. 
pag be TIME and worry by us: 
valuable outlines of U.S. History, Civil Government, 
every wish. 
WOME ete.Cat.Free. Ladies’ Supply Co., 3118 Forest Ave.,Chieago 
TEACHERS fer of 30 Wrens calling 
Recitations,etc. H.Wehman,126 Park Row,New York 
do you want a good paying position 
TEACH ERS Snouats 
athe 1 ondence Norm 
ag KITTENS in Black, 
ee as —— 
W. DEAN: 
Je theronanay taught at the oneg Hannum School,” 


No canvassing 
EL 70, Pl Philadelphla, Pa. 
Eng. and American Literature, 10c each. Sample, 6c} 
PUB. CO., Dept. 19, §Holyoke, Mass 
NEW EAGLE GRAPHOPHONE, Only $12. 
cards to order. -RECORD PRIN’ Co., 
to handle our Fast-Selling Trick and Joke 
YOUNG MEN on the railroad? If'so I can help you. 
mt een ee COURSE BY MAI L 
Imp 
al, 
(Chicago), Tilinots. 
(copying ). Enclose 2-cent stamp. The Art 
Blue, Buff and — Highly 
E, Freedom, Me. ; 
rtford, Ct., or by MAIL. . Hannum. 
maviblcomnetr Kot Established 





bs ok te i Oe i 
PROF.RICE’S Sclf-Teaching SYSTEM. 


PAIK ORRIN NUR ORORBES0SE: 


this item in Normal Instructor, and you will re- 
ceive a sealed letter in retnrn. 


U. S. Music Co., 47 HewettBlock, Cin’ti., 0. 


Pollard’s Advanced Speller. This book is 
announced as ‘‘a speller which teaches spelling,” 
and its plan would seem to carry out the claims 
ofthe author. There are many different theories 
among teachers in regard tothe best method of 
instruction in spelling, and various methods are 
used, some of which, to judge by the product 
turned out from the schools, are not very practi- 
cal. The Pollard Speller is designed to give pu- 
pils the power to pronounce and spell words in- 
dependently and correetly. . It is intended to 
train.them in habits of noting with accuracy the 
component parts of a word, and thus forming an 
opinion of its correct pronunciation, and bya 
thorough acquaintance with the elements that 
compose a written word, to acquire the power to 
exactly reproduce it. The pupilisled to apply 
the principles he has learned to each word, and 
to record with diacritical marks the result of his 
investigations. This, it is urged, will impress the 
word indelibly on his mind, will lead to habitsof 
deep scrutiny, and the use of diacritical marks 
himself will give a meaning and force to them 
which the observation of their apparently arbi 
trary use in the dictionary orspeller never would. 
The logical results of the Pollard Method are 
claimed to be correct spelling, accurate pronuL- 
ciation, increased help from the dictionary and 
the use ofa vocabulary which it would be difficu't 
for the pupil to acquire in any other manner. The 
Advanced Speller is an addition to the Pollara 
Series of text-books, and is being adopted by many 
schools in connection therewith. (WESTERN 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago, 232 pp., mailing 
price 30 cts.) 





WASHINGTON, 311 East Capitol Street. 

NATIONAL CVE? SERVICE SCHOOL. 
Eleven years’ experience. Students in every Gov- 
ernment Department. Instruction by mail. Hon. 
G. Snow says of our school. ‘In the way of securing 
positions it is not surpassed by any.” 


Our Great $3.50 Standard Atlas of the 
World for 1897, containing 482 pages 12x15, will be 
sent to any address C. O. D. with privilege of exam- 
ination before purchase. _Cheapest atlas ever sold. 
Retails at the wholesale price. ussell R. Dorr 
Co., 408 B. Globe Bldg., St. PauL, MINN. 


Teachers and Students. 


A Twenty-one Weeks’ Course, by mail, goed 
all branches necessary fora First or Second Grade 
Certificate. Also a unique device foxlive teachers. 
Address, F, R. Neighbours, Prin. of Normal Cor- 
respondence School, Buckeystown, Md. 

Entitled 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET ‘pon 


Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub- 
lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems. Original colored cover page, with excellent 
portrait ofthe poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 
Sent Oe a for the marvelously low price 
of 6 CEN Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teachers to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
ae to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 
ooklet at the low price of 40c. per dozen 
Address, -C. BURKEL, 
Station 4, Jersey City, N. J. 


When You Subscribe 


for any publication costing 50 cents or more, send the 
regular subscription ae to us and we will send you 
The Household orld (price 25c.) one year, in 
addition os the publication ordered. We are able to 
do this on account of the commission allowed us by 
publishers. THE HOUSEHOLD WORLD, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Superfluous Hair Can Be Removed. 


“T am free from the mortification of years,” 
writes one lady. ‘Worth its weight in gold,” 
writes another. Any lady can get this infor- 
mation by addressing Mrs. M. N. Perry, A 39 
Box 93, Oak Park, Ill. Mention that you saw 











cepies. 











QUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJO 4 VIOLIN 
sauaiT 


vellghte s panty Sor self-instruction, This ayes 
one ares to play from regular music; easy pieces 
atenbec rs, Lettered fin; gerboard can 

in2 sions qo eatat for either instrument 50c. 





Teacher Wanted ! 
Salary 
LIOTT eUBLISHING 
Educational Department. 
‘Topical Outlines 
in Class Work and Home Study. complete and 
the three lic. SUN PUB. CO., Ashland, O 
HYPHOTISM ee pees qty gouty 
Dlustrated Book 10c, 
Make $2 to $10 a Day selling our Mack- 
intosh Dress Skirts, new dress shields, 
Sings, Talks. GRAPHOPHONE CO.,St. Louis, Mo. 
send 25c. for our bargain of- 
Saint Anne, Il. 
AGENTS Books, Dialogues,Speakers,Sports, Amuse- 
ments, Fortune Tellers, Letter Writers, Cook Books, 
Age must be between 18 and 35. Enclose 12c. for terms, 
postage,ete. J.L. Wilson, Dept.N. Maiden, N.C. 
who desire eer salaries 
a... thods. Best results. nee your spare 
time Fm A, for full particulars address 
TO ART PENMANSHIP CoO., Cleveland, 
Ohio, for Profitable Home Employment, 
enmanship Co. is reliable. ‘They can help you. 
A special lot of extra _well-bred 
Angora Kittens 266 
.00 each. 
» » The New, Brief and Powerful... 
20TH - CENTURY - SHORTHAND 
viele Tito Lessons 10 Centé. CIRCULAES a 
@. 8 RICE MUSIC CO., 241 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLS, 








We pal a lot of 
Gold Plated Jew- 


bay A+. us rau addres fessany 
ss easyer tusy ROYAL min (Cratunine 00. bon Ba, 


You work right 
around home. A 
) Aa brand new ane 


Show ey canbe 
. Itwi lor your interest 
rer tively make $18 6 


aWeekEas 


gust ou wil be $18 0 


sl 





mail you s stem-Wwind« 


crs: ‘Gold Piated Watch and 
m, or you ey half the 
me money instead of a watch, By 
= sending you agree to pay i for 0 or 
return jewelry on demand, 
goods sent tominors. Write m... 
Dame, Mr. , Miss or Mrs, .or we can 
not send. ‘Ad. Dept. 16, NeX+T.CO. 


HA 


IES, If you have superfi 


ON THE FACE 


ow to remove it easily 
See without chemicals or instruments. 


It Pays to Use Our Teachers’ Aids! 


pee BE a Goods," They will Lighten Your Cares 
2 er Please Your Pupils 


printed on heavy colored 
cardboard, 4e per 100 Secure Better Results 


Reward Conta, height colors, assorted designs, about 3x41 in., 50e per 106 

= about 34x54, Ieeach 

414x6, embossed, 114c each 

Primary Alphabet Cards, 198 cards 1 inch square, 20e per set 

Portfolio of Pictures for Language Work, 24 subjects, 13x18, 30c per set 

Blackboard Stencils, Speakers, Drills and Marches, everything for the 
schoolroom.’ You cannot afford to be without our catalogue. 


Catalogue and few sample Reward Cards Free! 
- 
JOHN Mikami Milford, N. Y. 
Ws QUILT PATTERNS, 
400 styles; colored dia- 
< grams on cardboard and pat- 
terns to piece by. Prices 10c. 
each, 3 for 25¢., 7 for 50c. 15 
Lom J cach, sent post- paid ; all dif- 
ned ferent. Send 4c, for catalogue 
of miniature diagrams to- 
’. ip at with large cat’'l of 
@ novelties, fancy work, etc, 
ke es: LADIES ART CO., 
203 Pine, B. 71, St. Louis, Mo, 
MONEY IN ADVANCE. 
Send ona Postal Card your Post 
Otlice and County address and’ we 
maila lot of Gold Plated Jew- 
® elry to sell among friends. When 
sold you send our money and 
we mailastem-winding Gold 
Plated, fine time- keeping 
Watch, ora Real Gold Gen- 
uine Diamond Ring ora 
German Orchestrion Mu- 
sic Box, or you can keephalf 
the money instead of a present 
By sending you agreeto pay for 
or return jewelry on aemand. 
No goods sent to minors, Write 
your name, Mr., Missor Mrs., 
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MAGIC LANTERNS Ba 


and Stereopticons for Schools and Colleges. 
Various sizes—all prices. Views illustrating every 

hase of school work.. Every educator should send 
fo r complete descriptive satalog—mailed free. 


McALLISTEH, Mig. Optician, 49 Nassau St. N. ¥. 
DO YOU USE 


Visiting Cards ? 


Ifso, send for sample of Paper Cards, in book 
form. Something new, up-to-date. Endorsed by 


the clergy. 35c and 50c 
GEO. R. BROWN, = Dansville, N. Y. 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save 810 to 825. Ni : money in advance. 
$60 Kenwood Machine for 00 


Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 
aaa ae agents large profits. 
‘areed "106,000 2s use- pe ae og - 
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head testi ot send, Address, 
Address (in full), Ch CASH BUYERS nity Departmet 23, Ne vd 
po vitaarhaatandenrastet siti 522 E. 116th Street, New York 











WATC fal n@- NO MONEY wanted from 
Q E E your own pocket. We give 
we ITHOUT ONE 





Fe EE, 

CENT OF COST, a handsome 
small size STEM-WINDING SILVER NICKEL SW Iss Ww ATCH (suitable for 
boys, girls and ladies), for collin, 50 packets of our sweet, fragrant and lasting AR-« 
ABIAN PERFUME WONDER” among their friends at 10 cents each. No 
money required jin advance. Simply send your name and address plainly writ- 
ten, and the perfume will be shipped to you by express. When sold remit us the money 
(after deducting express charges), and we will forward you this elegant and reliablé watch, 
post-paid. You run no risk. We take back all unsold perfume, Order 50 packets at once 
and name nearest Express office. Address 

ARABIAN PERFUME CO., Dept. N, Bridgewater, Conn. 


4s dIEcrs SILVERWARE fs R cE = 


_ 12 Knives, 12 F 12 Forks, 12 Table Spoons, 
ml 10 a Spoons, all full size & of beautiful flor: tofat de pF. scm, 

‘| person answering this 
you to pay one 
cent, If you will agree to sell agneng your friends only 
r 


the Sterling Silver Plat 
a 
boxes of our 
Positive Corn Cure & 3 boxes of ow 


Oth is valuavle service given 
} : egetable Pills at 25 cts. per box. & 
i 
tol i il h | Et Write to-day & we will send you the Remedies at once. And we will 
g 





Setofldoz. Setofl doz, me Laser non 
Taste Spoons IVES 


by &'e every 
advertisement who will sell our Remedies. We don't ask 














mise to return us the money forthem or return our goods if you can't 

send absolutely free a complete set of our Silver Plated table ware as des- 
pees above when a uu sendus the money. Thisisan extraordinary offer 
quickly put ond I ye within reach ofall & we guarantee the Knives, 
Spoons we give for selling our Remedies to beexactly as we 
PARILLA DRUG CO., 25 Third Ave., New York City. 


OUR 5250, GRAND CONTEST. 


$100.00 For Correct Lists of 26 Noted Cities of the World. 


Something New & Interesting. 


a) Fork: Tablesh ms & Tea 
i males 





























1, NVN zm, 14, ynos — A GEOGRAPHICAL WORD CONTEST. 
z LESUSESB, ie XICOME. i Read Very Carefully. You may get $100 in gold, 
4. OOOMCBL, 7, DNEYSI or $85 in gold, or $6 ia fe 1d, or $4.0 in gold, or a fine 
5. NIKPE . ANAITSRIHG, Apparere Diamon Ye print here 26 words, the 
6. GBTAOO. 19. RISBBENA letters of which are eh Shut when properly arranged 
7. PENHA Y : 'SHCBU will spell the names of 26 prominent cities of the world, 
8. RISPA. ° “B STERPEST. For example Connopleittsna can be transposed into 
9. NIBLR’ 22. ADLADEE Constanti inople, a1 and so on down through the list. It 
10. DONON 33. MOLHKOCS | bea study, but any one wel up in Geog- 
1. TENSH 24. ERNE . vaphy can do it. You may ert 15, 15, ~ or all the names 
12 2d AYAAGUOMO, 25. CONNOPLEITTSAN §f Correct. Grand prizes: é he Dereon, who 
4 : ASWHIN a complete correc st we w ve 
spsinmmmnnenae oe — S100 in wqolde To np rson sending the next largest 
correct list,we will give Bs. For the ny largest correct 





list $65. The pext 
the $100.00 will be 
of names that w 


pies est correct list $40, Incase more than one peseoe should send in a correct List, 
vided ed among them. If more than one person should ha; n to send the same number 
in po of the other cash prizes they also will be divided. ‘or instance 20 words might be 
the second largest list, and two persons send the same number of names, then each would get $42.50 
and soon. Our object ‘is to have a fair contest, and give each the same opportunity. Also to each person 
who succeeds in making out a@ list of 150r more correct names of cities. we will give absolutely freeas a 
prize, a fine Solataire apparere diamond ring. It is of exquisite beauty, It is equal in appearance 
and every other respect to a genuine $75.00 ring except in a The ring is fine goid plate 
and the stone is such an exact imitation of the most costly gems as uzzleexperts, Itis just such aring 
as is always salable at a nn aged r= Therefore when you a et 3 ung @ a prize for making out the 
names of ifteen Cities correctl ill secure a most desira thie present. No matter where you live, 
ou canenter this contest. Wich yor your Met ou must send usa silver maarter or twenty-six cents 

n sta pay for MOD STORIES one) “ sole, wont Hi ou are already a bubscriber, your sub- 
scription m will be for OD 7 x can i sent to at riend. It is a handsome 
illustrated Monthly Magazine, each issue is Gua DE a a ae and interesting stories. Prizes sent 
promptly. ny of words without 25c. for subscription not accepted in contest. 

N. se names can be found by searching any high class up to date phy, though our readers 
may find itrather tedious. We would t ererone suggest the use of a dictionary. me of the names you can 
easily guess, others you will have to huntfor. We used a dictionary in making up the List. For 25c. we wil 
send you a copy of én he same dictionary by mail, the original price was $1. It contains 384 pages, and is ar- 
ranged so oo ought to easily find any name in the above list. With the use of this Gintionary, any bright 
person should be able tomake the same list we have complete and correct, and everyone should be able to 
make 15 names sitke our list. The book is invaluable to poy One who has not a diction already and will hyp 


of names, 











622 E. 116th 8t., New York. 
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oe WPERRY. Aigo Ba Plainsealed envelo; 
tre. M ERRY, Ae39 Box 93, Oak Park, Ills. 


you to win other word contests, Address, MODERN STORIES PUB. CO., 111 Nassau St., N- 
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Gale omatayiec acs” © 
Delivery prepaid 
Brand new, al m~ 


/ 4 Cooper Institute New York City \ 


© ©) OOO 


BELLS 22232 
Factory and Farm. 


iY .) \ ) ( ©) \ 
Catalogue FRED, N 
BELL FOUNDRY CO, Noansne bene 


KLIPS! own sinome KLIPS! 


You can bind your magazines in one minute or 
from one to fifty pamphletsin the same time. No 
Hole Punching. Adopted by Yale, Harvard and 

rominent Librarians. “An admirable device. I 

ve made requisition for several hundred for our 
use here.”—M. DEwey, Librarian State Library. 
“Itis the best binder for the purpose yet made.” 
Youth's Companion. Descriptive circular and price 
list FREE. 

The Book Shop, 171 Madison St., Chicago. 


FREE 
TO BALD HEADS, 


We will mail on eppli- 
cation, free information 
how to grow hair upon 
a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Addre: 


RG, 
Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 
Dept. A.R, ‘ 
Chncininsti, Obioe 


ATTENTION 
TEACHERS. 


The University of the Traveling Library. 
Founded by the Parmelee Ass’n, has a line of Circu- 
lating Libraries which absolutely offer the ‘‘best read- 
ing for the largest number at the lowest cost,” and a 
Five Years Course or Home Study from 1000 volumes, 
all furnished ata cost not exceeding $5.00. Exper- 
ienced Solicitors say,—‘“‘It is the best thing on the 
road.” First classemployment for Competent 
Solicitors. Large Commissions. Ladies or 
ntlemen. Address with references, 

« Parmelee Library Co., DesMoines, Iowa. 


An Ideal Collection 


OF THE LATEST 


Books for -sé. Libraries 


J uin Miller’s Complete Poetical 
orks, 1 vol., cloth. Price $2.50. 

Songs ofthe Soul. Same author, $1.50. 

Heart Culture. A second ‘Black Beauty,” by 
Emma E. Page, 75c. 

Pacific History Stories. Harr Wagner, 60c. 

Pacific Nature Stories. Harr Wagner, 60c. 

Patriotic Quotations. Harr Wagner, 40c. 


The following by David Starr Jordan: 


Matka and Kotik. Astory of the Fur Seal, 
New, $1.50. 

Care 7 Culture of Men. Second edition, 
1.50. 













catal e, free, ofschool books cf adé 
Joblishers: if you mention this ai. 
HINDS & MODLE 












































Story of The Innumerable Company, I]lus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Special discounts for introduction and to_the 
trade. Send 10 cts. for a sample of our NEW 
“Pedagogical Spelling Blanks,” 


Write for 


Complete Catalogue. 


We carry everything in the School Supply Line. 


Publishers Western Journal of Education, 
Harr Wagner, Editor. Thelive, progress- 
ive Journal of the great west. 


The WHITAKER & RAY COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 





The Blossoms of To-Morrow. 





The sun was shining, after rain, 

The garden gleamed and glistened ; 
I heard a bumblebee complain— 

I bent me down and listened. 


Around a nodding stalk he flew, 
That bore white lilies seven ; 

And five were opened wide, and two 
Slept in their lily heaven. 


The foolish bee, the grumbling bee, 
That might have found a palace 

(As any one beside could see) 
Within the honeyed chalice— 


The grumbling bee, the foolish bee, 
Still hummed one note of sorrow : 

“‘O that to-day would give to me 
The blossoms of to-morrow.”’ 


From bud to bud, the livelong hour, 
I saw him pass and hover, 

And pry about each fast-shut flower, 
Some entrance to discover. 


A discontented mind no doubt 
A moral here should borrow ; 
I only say: ‘‘Don’t fret about 
The blossoms of to-morrow !”’ 
—Edith M. Thomas, 
Se 
He Knows. 








I know not what shall befall me— 
God hangs a mist o’er my eyes— 
And on each step of my onward path 
He makes new scenes to arise, 
And every joy he sends me comes 

As a strange and sweet surprise. 


I see not astep before me, 
As I tread on another year, 

But the past is still in God’s keeping— 
The future his mercy shall clear, 

And that which looks dark in the distance 
May brighten as I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded future 
Is less bitter far than I think; 
The Lord may sweeten the waters 
Before I stoop to drink, 
Or if Marah must be Marah, 
He will stand beside the brink. 


It may be that he keeps waiting 
For the coming of my feet 

Some gift of such rare blessedness— 
Some joy so strangely sweet— 

That my lips can only tremble 
With the thanks they cannot speak. 


Oh! restful, blissful ignorance! 
’Tis blessed not to know, 

It keeps me in those Mighty Arms, 
Which will not let me go, 

And hushes my soul to rest 
On the bosom which loves me so. 


And so I go on—not knowing— 
I would not if I might, 

I’d rather walk in the dark with God, 
Than go alone in the light; 

I would rather walk with him by faith, 
Than walk alone by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from trials, 

Which the future may disclose, 
Yet I never had a sorrow, 

But wLat the dear Lord chose— 
So I wait and bow submissive 

To the will of him who knows. 





—Miss M. G. Brainard. 


Intermediate Speaker—Contains an_ excellent 
list of SPEAKABLE pieces for pupils from ten 
to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

mary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
gd selections suitable for primary pupils. 
e 

The Hel in School Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cts. 

Pitchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, origi- 
nal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci” 
tations and readings of the day. 202 pages’ 

paper covers. Price 25 cts. 

Dialogues and S for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and dialogues suit- 
able for children from three to ten years old. 
“The best of the kind published.” 25 cts. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and S for 
Young Folks—‘“‘By far the most Pas me rey book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 

Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 30 cts. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and 
peony than can be found in any other similar 

k. ‘Suitable for all grades. 30 cts, 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
tains more than one hundred and fifty little 
pieces, of only a few lines each, exp! in 
the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E.C.& L. J. Rook. A 
collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Con- 
cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of Recitations 
and Readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Comprises recitations for the different Holi- 
days, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, 
etc, For children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recita- 
tions adapted to the various needs of young 

ple’s entertainments. ' For children of fif- 
n years. 25 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are bright and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be given on 
any cniney stage or platform, and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costumes. 30 


cts. 

Young Folk’s Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. Everything specially written for this 
volume. One of the best dialogue books in 
print. For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor- 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, compiled by the cele- 
brated humorist, James S. Burdett. 25 cts. 

Little People's D es.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 
fresh, and arranged for special days_and sea- 
sons, as well as general ions. For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Comeinte Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Casey’s Ay nomad Recitations, Funny Stories and 
Comic mgs—Containing 81 Selections, many 
of which have never before appeared in print. 
“Without question the best k for profes- 
sional or amateur recitals." 200 pages. 25 cts. 

Honey's Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
of two, three and four-part pieces of a spirited 
description—carefully freed of the extrav- 
agance which characterizes many school 
pieces. 25 cts. 

Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
werner firme od fd mae ge an 0 public —_ 
private en nments, an young people 
or adults. 30 cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com- 

sed of a number of original and simple 
plays, short comedies, and other attractive 
entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
af success. 25 cts. 

ee” sone Ms panne at 9 E. C. ¢ fa meek. 

Everything specially prepared for this volume 
Benikina Broom Drit » Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. - One of the best 
and most popular humorous recitation books 
ever published. Contains many ofthe best 
humorous selections in print. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selec- 
tions in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, 
French, German, Negro, etc., representing all 
phases of sentiment, the humorous, pathetic, 
and dramatic 30 cts, 


Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00, 





Nu Speakers and Dialogue Books, 


Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C. & L. 3, 
Rook, Contains Motion Songs,Concert Pieces, 
Pantomines, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations—An 
excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 
range of subjects: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 
Humorous, Pages. 25 cents. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Prices.—Containi 
a large number of tiny articles in prose 
rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest 
readers and speakers. 200 Pages, 25 cents. 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Contains a great 
number of superior dialogues on various sub- 
jects. A propriate for use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments and elsewhere. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 

Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—Arranged for use 
in either day or Sunday schools on holidays 

special occasions. Comprises a variety 
of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Declamations, 
Tableaux, etc., with full instructions for 
successfully conducting such entertainments. 
200 Pages. 25 cents. 

Webster's Little Folks’ Speier Compcines a 
large selection of excellent pieces suitable 
for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 


Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond’’ Dialogues—A very choice 
collection of most excellent dialogues, man 
of which were written by a teacher of muc 
experience and_ practically in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 

25 cents. 


Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the thi 
needed in the higher classes in school an 
for church and other entertainments, 200 
pages. 25 cents. 

Webster's Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 
termediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a_ large 
number of Readings, Recitations, Dialogu 
ete., selected from the most celebrai 
Poems, Speeches, and other writings ; accom- 
panied by very carefully pre prefatory 
remarks—historical, explanatory and in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. pages, 25 cents. 


TMacaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 
alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing near- 
ly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 
two to fifteen characters each. 200 pages, 25 


cents. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with 
great care from the best English and Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 
and other entertainments. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 

TMacaulay’s Dialogues For Young People— 
These treat various subjects ond indifferent 
styles. They are especially adapted for school 
entertainments, Holiday meetings, Anniver- 
saries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
a large variety of excellent selections, many 
of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in giving entertainments before 
large audiences. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces com- 
rising prose and poetry. Suitable for recita- 
ions and declamations by the higher class 

of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations—A fine 
selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic pieces 
well adapted for reciting before any audience, 
200 pages, 25 cents. 


Webster’s Reciter on Elocution Made Easy—This 
work gives in addition to a great variety of 
excellent selections fifteen full page illustra- 
tions plainly showing the proper attitude of 
the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


~+@]o 


-- PLAYS 


As an aid to such of our readers as wish 
to get up entertainments we have arranged 
with a prominent publisher to furnish any 
or all of his extended list ofplays for our 
readers. A COMPLETE CATALOGUE fully 
describing about two hundred plays of all 
styles, grades and classes can be secured 
from us for the asking. 





Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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OLD BOOKS 322? siume Fer 


A. J. Crawford,312 N. 7th Sei St.Louis, Mo. 


MIRIAM COYRIERE AGENCY. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Established 1880. Send for Circulars. 
AUTHORS Ses. ne38. Boar pwories, Bocms, ame 


Authors and Writers Union, Chariton, Ia 
A. Just out. Simple 


PARSIN 
Sample of Pars to ness only 10c (silver). 


Offer limited. Address PROF. GOLDING, 


eo tr 











is we Pane: ey using Golding’s ‘‘Sys- 





Hatfield, Missouri. 
*for all or part of 
time. gf ine gmt 


AGENTS WANTED ‘sinc. 


fits. E.S. Marvin, Supt., Rocnester Wo Y. 





Best system. En- 
dorsed by U.S.Gov. 
Positions for pu- 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL 


pis, “Ghreu! taught by experts. 
SS reulars and free lesson on wa tae 
ausser’s School of Shorthand, Dep. C, Tyrone,Pa. 


BOYS AND GIRLS ; 


handsome present to each 





can earn pocket money 
in ere moments; also 
nd name. No 





pw ig ui q N. I. Staynor « Co., Provi- 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE ice stir, canton 


room and total cost $140 a yr, 
8 courses: ‘cone — .. nD. ,&e: catalog free: 
with plan to earn funds. W. A. WILL1aMs, D.D.,Pres. 


ONE YEAR FOR 10. CENTS 
send our Hegel 16-page, 48 

lousehold, shed Gertlens Floste Feel y-¥ oe one 

pg 10 re if you send the names and addresses of six lady friends, 

ee OMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, 4313 Evans Ave., Saint Louis, Mo, 








H Ja Handkerchief Free. Ad’ 
Beautiful Nn Supply Co., Beaver Springs. Pa. 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


has had eight years of experience. It is the old- 
est Teachers’ Agency in the State, For full par 
ticularssend 2-cent stamp to Supt. P. V. PENNY- 
BACKER, Palestine, Texas, U.S. A, 


PRESENTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Fag: he dime we will send you our sto: per 3 

ve free one case Fancy Perfume, two 

Pretty Napkins, 2 2 yards Fine Torchon Lace, all post- 
paid. HERALD Co., Beaver Springs, Pa. 


A pleasant quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of textimonials from grateful people who have 











m cured. We send you the Medicine free 
and post-paid. We take all risks. Write to-day 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 









Who can write short stories or poems 


should enter our contest. $72 0 


GASH PRIZES 


iculars in current issue at 
THE HovsEHOLD WoRLD, sent for 
three two-cent stamps. Francis C. 
Owen, Editor, Rochester, N. Y. 





$75 or__. 
$100 Per Month 


Is not the greatest salary made these oppressive 
times, but when you are sure of this in one of the 
easiest and most delightful engagements in school 
work, for ladies ur gentlemen, you had better em- 
brace the opportunity, by calling on or addressing 


PROF. H. L. HOLT, 


Room No. 10, Draughon’s Business 
College, Lock Box 344, 


Witchcraft. 





The tall, deep grass that grows by the 
spring, 

Moves forward and back with a lazy 
swing. 

There is no wind—I wonder what 

Makes such a stir in that one spot. 


Far away down the street a sound can be 
heard— 

That rises and falls like the note of a bird, 

Now soft and low—now loud and clear, 

Then all is still—’tis very queer. 


Then the sound comes again, in a higher 
key pitched, 

And the tassell-topped grass acts like 
something bewitched, 

The one by the other is surely affected— 

The mysteries must be in some way con- 
nected. 


What thing can be hidden, I wonder, 
down there— 
Ah! There’s something white, a tail I 


So jolly and gay, ’tis a pleasure to hear. 


There’s a leap, and a dash, and a rush, 
and a bound, 

And a mixture of hands, paws, and feet, 
on the ground. 

There’s a shout, and a laugh, and a bark 
full of joy, 

’Tis no witchcraft at all—but a dog and 
a boy. 
—M. E. Sandford, Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Grevious Complaint. 





“Tt’s hard on a fellow, I do declare! ”’ 

Said Tommy one day, with a pout; 
‘In every one of the suits I wear 

The pockets are ’most worn out. 
They’re ’bout as big as the ear of a mole, 
And I never have more than three; 
And there’s always coming a mean little 
Hole, that loses my knife for me.” 


“T can’t make them hold but a few little 
Things—some cookies, an apple or two, 

A knife and pencil and bunch of strings, 

Some nails and maybe a screw, 

And marbles, of course,and a top and ball, 

And shells and pebbles and such, 

And some odds and ends,—yes honest, 

that’s all! 
You can see for yourself it isn’t much.”’ 


“Td like a suit of some patent kind, 
With pockets made wide and long; 
Above and below, and before and behind, 
Sewed extra heavy and strong. 

I’d want about a dozen or so, 

All easy and quick to get at; 

And I should be perfectly happy I know, 
With a handy rig like that.” 


declare, 

And isn’t it strange that the sound draw- 
ing near 

Should cause first a noise, then a head to 
appear. 

Some wizard is near with his leger- 
demain— 

Perhaps he’]l appear and the matter ex-| 
plain. 

There’s a bang at the gate, and a whistle 
so clear— 








NASHVILLE, . = TENN. 


—St. Nicholas. 
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Superb Holiday Books. 


Graded in Price and Character of Contents to Suit all. 


























Brand new throughout. New matter, new illustrations and un- 
usually attractive binding. 


No. 1. ‘Funny Srorres AnD Joutty Piays,’’ including child’s book 
of trades. Printed on good paper. Over 200illustrations. Size 8x10 
inches. Price only 50 cts. 


No. 2. ‘‘TruE Srorres or GREAT AMERICANS,” in simple language, 
suited to boys and girls. Extremely fascinating, as well as instruct- 
ive. Profusely illustrated with half-tone engravings and six colored 
plates. Bound in cloth. Price only $1.00. 

No. 3. ‘‘HisroricaL Storres OF AMERICAN PIONEER Lire” by James 
Fenimore Cooper. Over 300 large pages. Numerous illustrations, 
and ten colored lithographs. Richly bound in cloth, Price $1.50. 
This is a regular $2.50 book. 

No. 4. ‘‘Famous AuTHORS AND Best LITERATURE OF ENGLAND AND 
America.’”’ The plan of this book is new, unique and original. 550 
pages. Paper, type and binding the best. Grandly illustrated. 

Agents wanted everywhere for the above very attractive and 
salable set of books. Best X-mas books published. To anyone who 
will agree to solicit orders, we will mail Gratis the handsome, large 
combination canvassing outfit showing all the books, and full in- 
structions, only asking 26c to pay the postagy. After this month we 
charge $2.50 for this outfit. Extra liberal terms to agents, and prem- 
iums. With these books agents are making $50.00 and $75.00 week- 
ly. Send 26 cts. postage at once for ontfit. Credit given. 


Standard Publishing Co., 


41 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









50 Cents NOW eee 
a $1.00 Later. 













On account of contemplated improvements, the subscription price of Norma. In- 
STRUCTOR is to be increased from 50 cents to $1.00 a-year. 

The proposed improvements will consist of the addition of eight pages, the use of 
heavier and better paper, the adoption of elegant new covers, and last, but not least, 
the securing of the best talent procurable to contribute to its columns, 

Our aim has long been to place the INstRucTOR at the head of all the Educational 
Journals of the world in every respect. It now enjoys this distinction in point of cir- 
culation and we believe the proposed improvements will render it first in all respects. 

The price has long been conceded too low for the services rendered, and in view of 
the extensive improvements to be made it seems necessary to increase the price also. 


Further Notice: 


A definite notice of the date such an increase will take effect will be given later. 
The improvements will begin with ihe November number but we shall doubtless allow 
a month—perhaps two—for subscriptions at the present rate, after that date. 


We Wish to Urge 


the importance of subscribing now, however, for 1t may be overlooked and at any time 
before the increase is made you can get it for two years at precisely the same sum you 
will afterwards be required to pay for one. 


Three Points to Remember: 


1. You can subscribe NOW at the 50 cent rate. 

2. You can renew NOW, paying advance subscription at the 50 cent rate. 

3. You can subscribe or renew for as many years in advance as you wish, at 50 cents 
a year. We have hundreds who have paid several years in advance and one who re- 
cently sent $5.00 for 10 years, advance subscription. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
































See ee 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. . 
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NEW DRESS SET, 10c. 








Anew and F veautifuides. 
set erg pair of 
Bhire: end rigid link Cuff 
buttcne, 3 siuds, 1 collar 
button and new patent 
belt retainer; in 14 K 
Roman goid or sterling 
silver. 1 xtra heavy plate. 
Worth 35c. in any store. 
To give you an inkling of 
our 1,000 Bargains we 
ad complete set and 
large catalogue post +9 
FLY 10 eTS. 8 for 


& Fro.. Rt. 
66 Cortlandt Bt.. N. Ye G.,, 
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- « « Sent for 2-cent stamp « « 
FOOT REMEDY CO., CHICAGO. 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM 


can be cultivated and ry vihomy, a to a wonderful de- 
gree in anyone, as nm proven in hundreds 0! 
cases, an‘ is the camate to individnal success. 

Health, wealth, happiness and love se upon 
the mastery ofits secrets. If you desire further in- 
formation upon this subject it will be freely given. 
Prof. Anerson, N. I., 107 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


WE CURE 


CONSTIPATION 


Indigestion, Wyshepeia, mek, Belen, Kidney. 
and Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, etc. A leasant, nore pe lasting cure. 
Thousands of testimonials from grateful people 
who have been cured. We send you the Medicine 
ot. and ind post-paid. We take all risks. Write 

YPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 
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‘THIS pic picture represents Li Hung C: 
original occupation of his people. 
him are four of his customers presumabl, 
their washee-washee. It is not very easy te ane 
the oc ape rf the: four opricmere, best but by a close 
search and twisting and turning 

around they will be revealed. Can jou find them? 


YOU WILL WIN A PRIZE! *"" 


ive up, It will pay you. When 
em mark each one with across 
(X), cut out the picture and mail it to us. If cor- 

f ou a prize at once, all charges 
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TOCHES 
PLAIN RINGS. GOLD PLATED 74 
STICK oa Birth of our Flag, Silver @& 
and last but not least an 80 
Acre farm (our value) 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


Every one solving this Chinese Puzzle correctly will gasely receive Free of all 
Charges one of the ebove prizes, of our selection. Yo be pleased 
but.f you can honestly say you are not; we will cheerfully return your money. 
this to advertise our paper in your locality and we will expect those who wo! 
interest their friends in a pecuniary manner, and when they get their prize to show it and 
remium with the Chicago Household Guest, one of the best family pa- 
io be first is a laudable ambition. It is our desire to lead all other|papers, 

and for this reason alone do we make this wonderful offer of thousands of valu- 
able prizes, to secure the best subscription list. 

You can winif youtry. With your answer you must send fifteen 2-cent stamps 
cents in silver to pay for one year’s subscription to the Household Guest. The regular 
this offer, woe will give you one year’s subscription 
t fall value in the paper, and you aresure of a 
cycles, Tea Sets, Water Phchers and all large_articles are sent by expeses, 
ings, Pictures and Stick Pins 
sorry. It is the greatest aw you ever h: 
Every one has an equal c' 
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A Practical Physiology, by Albert F. Blais- 
dell, M. D. The author has several other text- 
books on physiology in use in schools, and the 
design of the present book is to furnish one adapt- 
ed to the needs of studentsin high schools,normal 
schools and academies. Recognizing the fact that 
It is impossible to obtain a clear understanding of 
the functions of the various organs of the body, 
without first mastering a few elementary facts 
about their structure, a certain amount of space 
is devoted to the anatomy ofthe several organs 
before describing their functions. Such facts are, 
however, important and of practical worth to 
young students, only so far as to enable them to 
understand the relation of these facts to the great 
laws of health and to apply them to daily living. 
Hence it is the effort of the author to lay special 
emphasis upon such points as bear upon personal 
health. The language of the book is clear and 
concise, and the various topics are treated ina 
manner interesting as well as instructive. A 
large number of practical experiments are de- 
tailed,most of which can be followed with limited 
and inexpensive operations. The volume com- 
plies fully with state laws which require the 
study of effects of alcoholic drinks, tobacco and 
other narcotics upon the system. (GINN & Co., 
Boston and London, 448 pp.) 

Golden Rod Books. These four little vol- 
umes are designed to produce attractive reading 
supplementary to the first four books of any series 
of readers. The selections are so arranged as to 
appeal to what interests the child at successive 
periods of mental development. Hence there 
have been introduced many children’s classics— 
pithy proverbs and apt sayings that impress the 











memory—the rhymes which have been the cher- 
ished lore of the nursery for generations, and 
familiar fables. The titles of the books are 
fairly descriptive of their contents, and in the 
order of their grading are ‘‘Rhymes and Fables,” 
“Songs and Stories,” ‘‘Fairy Life,” “Ballads and 
Tales.’? They are compiled and adapted by John 
H. Haaren A. M., and tastefully printed. (UNI- 
VERSITY PUBLISHING Co., New York and New 
Orleans. ) 





20. 00 per 1,000 for Canceled Stamps. Chldees 
coin money working fcr us. Send 10c. sil_ 
ver for circular. Novelty Collector, Box 4, Havilla, Va 


$6!1000 x2" 





CIRCULARS. ee 4c, 
» 218 W. 126 Bt, N. ¥. City. 
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uce ow weight, 
Sif too’ great. We 


do not "| how 
many REDUCTION 
remedies you may 








have taken without 

MRS. STELLA LEWIS, success, we have a 
of Dunkirk, O., says: at reduced |treatment that will 
me 68 pounds, andI feel better now|reduce weight, as 
than I have for years.’? thousands can tes- 
ify. It is simple, 


safe, pleasant to take and notexpensive. The eyed | 














= afew 5 eis ent. pare — uced in Deeb 
ea improved in y its ae 
ir. Purdue ~~ = eeeaeeee a. -- 188 ibs 
-—s « s 
Miss i Helineton. - Talks View: Mich, - Ibs 
Mrs. I. 4 oy - - |Morrisvillec, Vi. - - | 61 Ibs 
Miss M. Nobles - - |Racine, Wis. - - - Ibs 
Mrs. M. Cheek - - |Valley Mills, Texas - | 74 Ibs 
Mrs, J.B, Hyde -. - |Mowequa, Ill, - - | 52 Ibs 
tles = = « on ‘alifornia - « Ib 
Ellen Rid; ~~J -- a. Iowa - - | 60 lbs 
Miss K.Sheely = = |600N. Main, Marion, O. $9 lbs 
We will give 8100 IN GOLD to anyone who can 


prove that a, of our testimonials are not genuine. 
DON lo anythin, - ae anything until you hear 
from us; we bere some! important to tell you about 
how to MAK E RE MEI Y AT HOME at a trifling 
a egg also —— be pe information. To any reader 
¢ is who wi te to us at once we will send 
mull particulars and a few days’ 


TREATMENT FREE 


in a peensene package, upon receipt of 4 cents tocover 
strictly confidential, 


HALL my CO., D, Box 404, st. Louis, Mo. 
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Rea al Rolled Gold and 
Gold “Plated” Jewelry to sell amon 
friends, When sold Jon een send none? a: d 
we mail a stem-winding, Gold Plated 
Watch and Chain, or youcan keep half 
the pao instead of a@ watch. By sending 
Fale 5 agree to pay for or return jewelry on 
demand. Nogoodssenttominors. Write your name, 
Mr., Miss, or Mrs., or we cannot send. Address, 
Dept.15, N. ¥. Ts Cos, 522E., 116th St. New York. 













$1,000 IN MACERATED MONEY. 
Given to all sending eight 2-cent stamps fur our‘‘Ready 
Reference Manual,” a valuable collection of — 
figures, statistics and dates. A cyclopedia in itself. 
Modern Novelty Co., Box 313, New Brunswick, N. J. 
FREE for particulars. M. R.CO., 54 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


iy 00 sere see. 


xpress. Guarantee $18 weekly. Write 
tous. MuTUAL Pilea. C Co., 1% Chambers Street, New York. 


DR. B. W. HAIR’S 
ASTHIA CURE FREE. 


A dollar bottle and Practical Treatise on Asthma and 
Hay Fever sent free ton any asthmatic who will pay 
expressage: Dr. B. W AIR,Cincinnati, 0, 


FREE TO BALD-HEADS 
We willsend free on application 
full pet pore how to grow hair 
upon bald heads, stop hair falling. 
and produce a fine growth of whis- 
kers, mustaches, &c. J. LORRI- 
MORE & CO., 1005 Penn Ave., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


PILES! 


All Ss of this distressing complaint quickly re- 





To ladies and girls. A genuine Solid 
Gold Ring-or a Gold Watch for a 
few minutes’ work. Write at once 

















lieved and itively cured by the use of 
PARMELEE? PIL SUP SITORIES. 
rfect remedy. Recommended and used by phy- 

a ns. Hundreds of testimonials. Easy to use. 


Do not continue to suffer when you can 80 easily find 
aay gates outs, Ask your druggists for thém,or send 


PARMELEE DRUG CO., Norwich, N. Y. 


Only 25 Cents! 


For 12 finely A€nished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and as ot one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, 

tage prepaid, in one week from time of receiving 
Rend for for sample free. W. T. TEMPLE 
& CO., P. 0. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 





THOUSANDS OF OTHERS 
HAVE EARNED A BICYCLE 
You can do it easily and 
uickly. Send name and ad- 
—— on tal for particu- 
to Bicycle Gum Co., 
ph Temple” Chicago. 











graved. To introduce our 
beautiful new holiday catalogue 
of Jewelry and Novelties. Send 6 cents 
tai id Paddress, and we will 
ou FREE. 
ANDOLPH Co., 
Providence R 











box for 10c. 
A GOLD ai womderta 








To introd our famous Dr. 
WASHBURN'S | HEADACHE CURE 
—a harmless an 
minutes for any “kind: of Headache 
we will send asam: ple 
and will gives with: it FREE, one celebrated 
MOND RING. ‘The stones are su- 








the most exquisite, strongest and last- 
ah own, triple strength. All the above sent for 


4 
10¢. ing perfume in instamps. Most wonderful offerever made. 
H. E. Washburn Remedy Co., 150 Nassau St., New York City. 
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Persian Petriied Perfumery, the most 
unique novelty now on the market, A 5 
order te do so, we agree upon receipt of your 

nameand address only, to send you twenty 
eases of the Perfume, WHICH YOU CAN 
aries FIVE CENTS PER CASE in as 
by m with- 
Senasiiet son one cent in advance. When 

Sep beve tibd tho bs cxoes ote. per case, 
then remit us One Dollar and we SEND 
You “AS A FREE PRESENT FOR YOUR 
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